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PRE-REGISTRATION SAVES TIME Offerings from five continents—in greater variety 
Componies ond organizations con ond volume — make this year's Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair a vital observation-post and 
fist of names together with cheque trading-centre tor all businessmen. 


Govering registration fee of 50c 
Th indies! badass wil be The revaluation of currencies makes it more 


Teturned by registered mail. important than ever to compore world sources 
of supply, and see where your money buys 


REDUCED RAIL RATES SAVE MONEY the most. Shifting patierns of trade provide 
Upon request to the Administrator many opportunities to explore and establish 
© certificate will be forwarded to new business connections. 

Truly international—entirely devoted to actual busi- 
Foir which will entitle them to re- ness—packed with industrial goods, crammed with 
duced railway passenger rates consumer products ... for men of ottairs everywhere, 


pore end hell) fem the C.1.T.F. is too important to miss! 
in Canada to the Trade Fair and 


return For full details, including information 
regarding pre-registration and reduced rail rates in 
Canada, write to 
THE ADMINISTRATOR 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Exhibition Park, Toronto, Ontario 


‘ 


Canadian Internationa 


Trade Fair 
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HEN day is done, how good it is to know 

that you will enjoy a night of deep, 
restorative sleep. To many thousands, re- 
freshing sleep comes as a matter of course, 
helped by a regular bedtime cup of ‘ Ovaltine.’ 
Try acup of delicious ‘ Ovaltine’ tonight and 
realise why it has a world-wide reputation as 
the ideal nightcap. It has a soothing influence 
on nerves, brain and body, and quickly 
promotes the conditions favourable to sleep. 
While you sleep ‘ Ovaltine’ provides easily 
digestible nourishment to help rebuild the 
energy and fitness you need for the new day. 
It is for these reasons that ‘ Ovaltine’ does 
so much to give you deep, refreshing sl-ep 
of the best kind. 


Tired Natures Sweet Restorer 
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@ We were sitting in our office the 
other day pondering about the 
Hydrogen bomb and_ wondering 
whither we were tending and all that 
sort of thing when a beautiful lady 
came in and sat down across from us. 

The world situation began to im- 
prove at once and it got better and 
better as the young lady began to talk 
in a beautiful voice, leaning forward 
now and then to put an impulsive 
hand on the one which we laid con- 
veniently across the desk, and fanning 
us with the breeze from long curly 
eyelashes that swept up and down 
over big, beautiful brown eyes like 
cloud shadows sweeping across a field 
of hay on a sunny afternoon. 

After a while the beautiful lady 
left and when we came to we found 
that we had just purchased a sub- 
scription to a movie magazine. 

Now, when the pressure of terrible 
reality becomes too much in these 
harried days we are as fond as the 
next man of seeking surcease in the 
dream-world of Hollyworld. 

But we are no longer vitally inter- 
ested in the private (sic) lives of the 
stars and haven't read a movie maga- 
zine since we fell in love with Renee 
Adoree in The Big Parade, more years 
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SERIES 71—MARINE 


2 CYlL.— 44 TO 54 HP 
3 CYL— 64 TO 96 HP 
4 CYL. 86 TO 129 HP 
6 CYL.—130 TO 195 HP 


Full particulars furnished on 
request 


JAMES G. CRAWFORD 
LIMITED 


BOX 336 ST. JOHN'S 


IF NOT, START A 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT AT 
THE 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
SAVINGS BANK 
TODAY 
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SALT CODFISH 
FROM ALL OVER 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS 


it 


AY OF ISLANDS 
@ Salt Importers 


4, @ Ships Brokers 
@ Commission Merchants 


@ Marine Insurance Agents 
JOHNS @ Nfid. Agents for 
Turk’s Island Salt 
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pH. B. CLYDE LAKE LTD. St. John’s, Newfoundland 
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The Milk is 
in the Mix... 


THE SUPERB CHOCOLATE AND WHITE CAKE MIXES 
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ago than we care to remember. 

We were faced also with the prob- 
lem of explaining to the littke woman 
why we had bought this movie maga- 
zine. We somehow didn’t think she 
would go again for the story about 
the sick old lady with seven starving 
children that we had used the time a 
blonde sold us a book of tickets on a 
Louis Quinze cuspidor. 

So we began to ponder once again 
upon the Hydrogen bomb and _ to 
wonder whither we were tending, and 
were feeling very low indeed when the 
staff came in with a letter from Mr. 
Alexander Roberts, English Town, 
Brigus. 

Mr. Roberts, who wrote to order a 
subscription to Atlantic Guardian, 
tells what happened to him like this: 

“Two girls this past summer came 
down to the fish store where we were 
washing fish: one of them came to 
me and she asked me if I was too 
busy to talk to her and I said no and 
she said she was selling books. Well, 
I said I loved reading and nice pic- 
tures so she spoke about a lot and 
she said I got big and small on my 
list and she picked out one called . . 
(professional courtesy compels us to 
take out the name of the magazine, 
but it was a popular American pocket 
sized type) about the size of your 
Atlantic Guardian, $7 for three years. 

“Well, she said, you shall enjoy 
this; yes, I wish she had been there 
the first time I got it—I don’t think 
she would come again. But I must 
say she was a very nice girl, she said 
she was a Canadian . . . But I must 
say I would sooner give $27 for your 
little book than $7 for hers.” 

Mr. Roberts’ letter, as we have said, 
cheered us considerably. 

@ We have no less than three pic- 
tures of cute kids to pass along this 
month. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST 


MANUFACTURERS 


of finest 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
MEDICINAL 
COD LIVER OIL 


EXPORTED ALL OVER THE 
WORLD IN STEEL DRUMS 
AND TIN-LINED BARRELS 


W. A. MUNN & CO., 


LIMITED 


St. John's Newfoundland 
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RIVERSIDE 


NEWFOUNDLAND WOOL PRODUCTS 


RIVERSIDE All Wool Blankets 


Camp Blankets, Fingering Wool, 
Mackinaw Cloth, Suit and Coat 
Fabrics for Men and Women 


Made in Newfoundland by 


Newfoundland Workmen. 


Distributed by 
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The first, for which we are indebt- 
ed to Mrs. H. W. Quinton, is here- 
with. 


The lively lads are nephews of the 
Hon. H. W. Quinton, C.M.G., Min- 
ister of Finance in the present New- 
foundland Provincial Government 
and former Commissioner for Public 
Health and Welfare in the Commis- 
sion of Government. 

The locale is Holyrood. 

@ And this cute little trick is Carol 
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BROOKFIELD ICE CREAM LIMITED 
St. John's Corner Brook 


J. T. SWYERS CO., LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Provisions, Hardware, 
Dry Goods, Coal, etc. 


EXPORTERS OF 


Dried Codfish, Fresh 
and Pickled Salmon, 
Pickled Herring and 
Turbot, Caplin, 
Dried Squid, 

Cod Liver Oil, 


Lignon Berries, 


FSTARIISHFD IN 1894 
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Fishing Tackle 
SP OR. OS and Supplies 


HARRIS & HISCOCK LTD. 


167 Water Street, St. John's 


AND HARDWARE 


_,FOR HALF A 


CODFISH have been ex 
finest 


Carbonear 
IMPORTERS &EXPORTERS ~~ 

—_— Founded 18 1898 — B _ Incorporated 1929 


CBS* carries a complete line of 
SPORTING GOODS 


Also Hardware, Gro- 
ceries and Feeds, Ladies’ 
ond Men's Clothing, 
Crockerywore, House 
Furnishings, and Foot- 


wear for All Seasons. 


When in Corner Brook, visit the Modern 
Department Store of 


“CORNER BROOK STORES Ltd. 


CORNER BROOK ‘ DEER LAKE 
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Ann Morgan, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. (Bax) Morgan. Mrs. 
Morgan is the former Margaret Par- 
sons of Lush’s Bight, Green Bay, and | 

Father Morgan is the Liberal member When 
in the House of Assembly for Green you visit | 
Bay. He hails originally from Bavy- ST JOHN'S 
de-Grave. 


(It is, we assure you, purely coin- dine at the | 
cidental that two Liberal families are 


represented so close to one another. | 
If any Progressive Conservative can- S T F Q [ | N G | 


didate would care to stand we would 


be happy to consider his or her appli- | REST A lJ RA NT : 
cation. ) | 


@ And here we have Bevin LeDrew, 
3% year-old son of Newfoundland | WATER STREET 
Ranger L. E. LeDrew, of St. Law- 


rence, Placentia Bay. 


“You'll Enjoy 
eating here” 


Exporters: 


FISH 


and 


FISHERY 
PRODUCTS 


Bevin is the third of four bovs who 
gladden the lives of Ranger and Mrs. 
LeDrew. At the time the picture was 
taken he was 2 years old but already 
prepared to step into father’s 


shoes . . . well, anyway into his cap. CROSBIE & C0. LTD. 
WATER STREET ST. JOHN'S 
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FLOUR MILLS LiMIiteo, TORONTO 


Produced by Job Bros. and NS om 
Co. Ltd., one of the oldest 
firms in Newfoundland, 
Hubay quick frozen fillets y 
are becoming more and 
more well-known in North 

America. Newfoundland 

fish, caught in the crystal- 

clear waters of the North JOB BROTHERS 
Atlantic, packed and frozen and Company Lid. 
by the quick-freeze method St. John’s 
is indeed Seafood par ex . 


cellence. Established in 1780 
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by CHARLES CLAY 
Nearly Civilized 


Was 
There 


Senator Haig’s face red! 
were his words in the Senate 
Hansard, and they looked a foot high. 
They made the face of Senator Petten 
very grim indeed. Senator Haig was 
reassured, if only faintly, by the 
guarded twinkle which lurked in 
Senator Petten’s eyes. 

The occasion was the Senate meet- 
ing of February 23 when, on a ques- 
tion of privilege, Senator Ray Petten 
rose to challenge a reference to New- 
foundland which the Winnipeg Sena- 
tor had placed upon the official re- 
cord of the proceedings of that august 
chamber. To be fair to the Western 
statesman, he was merely quoting an- 
other person, but it looked 
scandalous to the 
statesman. 

The “Do you know, 
these people from Newfoundland are 
very nearly civilized.” 

The buzz in the red-plush, gold- 
ceilinged Senate suddenly ceased as 
one of the newest Senators called one 
of the elder Senators to time. There 
was the tang and sting of salt in Sen- 
ator Petten’s voice as he began. 

Hon. Ray Petten: “I should like 
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mighty 
Newfoundland 


reference was: 


to ask the 
(Hon. 
terday to 
reported in Hansard. 
report does not convey the impression 


leader of the Opposition 
Mr. Haig) if his reference 
Newfoundland 


yes- 
is correctly 
Certainly the 


which I gathered from his 
when I heard it.” 


speech 


Hon. Mr. Haig (as drily as a 
prairie wind): “I have not read it.” 
Hon. Ray Petten (with increased 
saltiness): “It looks very different in 


cold print.” 


Hon. Mr. Horner: “Read the re- 
ference.” 
Hon. Mr. Petten (reading Senator 


Haig’s speech of the 
“Within the 


previous day) : 
last month a very distin- 


guished member of the government, 
the Secretary of State, who comes 
from Newfoundland, visited my city. 


Both he and his wife had a pleasant 
time, and I know that the 
Winnipeg 


citizens of 
enjoyed their visit 
Later a 
said to me, 


Haig, these 


very 
much. certain gentleman 
‘Do you know, Senator 
people from Newfound- 
land are very nearly civilized’.”’ 

Hon. Mr. Baird: “Is there any 
way whereby this passage can be de- 
leted from Hansard.” 


Of course, there isn’t. 


But Senator 


ll 
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FISHERMEN’S UNION TRADING COMPANY, LIMITED 
Head Office and Distributing Depot at Port Union, Newfoundland. 


Incorporated in 1911. Branches along the 
North-East coast from Port Rexton to LoScie. 


@ importers of Dry @ Exporters of Salted, 
Goods, Hardware, Hard Dried & Labrador 
Provisions, Fishery + Cure Codfish, Pickled Sal- 
Salt, Coal, etc. mon & Herring. Berries. 


THE COLONIAL CORDAGE CO., LIMITED 


St. John's, Newfoundland 
Established 1882 


Cordage, White and Cotton Seine, Twine, 
Tarred Banking Cables, Herring Nets and Netting, 
Hemp and Commercial Wrapping Twines, 
Bolt Rope, White and Oakum, Cutch. 
Tarred Cotton Lines, Wholesale only. 


AT CATALINA IT’S 


MIFFLIN’S 


Vessel Owners and Operators. 
Suppliers and General Merchants. 
Importers of Coal, Salt, Dry- 
goods, Provisions, etc. 

Exporters of Salt Codfish, Pickled 
Turbot, Herring, Mackerel, Lignon 
Berries, etc. 
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Haig was not going to be scuttled by 
that. 

Hon. Mr. Haig: “The report can- 
not be deleted, but it can be correct- 
ed. The word ‘nearly’ should be 
made to read ‘highly’.” 

Hon. Mr. Petten (with admirable 
restraint succinctness—-and a 
broad grin): “Thank you!” 

The incident has already 
part of the folklore of Parliament, 
and there is little doubt that succeed- 
ing generations of Senators will regale 
newcomers to the Upper House with 
the anecdote of a Maritimer 
ming a Westerner down to size. 


become 


trim- 


Four-Star Memory 

Senator Haig made not only after- 
the-event reference to State Secretary 
Bradley's visit to Winnipeg, the first 
of its kind by a Newfoundland Fed- 
eral Cabinet member. The visit wrote 
history, and is now a four-star mem- 
ory in the minds of those Winni- 
peggers who came in contact with the 
bluff and quizzical 
from Bonavista. 


representative 


The occasion was 
and, 


Burns’ Nicht, 
Winnipeg is as full of 
Scotsmen as the sea is full of herring, 
that tartanned and 
of the Winni- 
peg Caledonian Club piped the ex. 
agreeable Secretary of State 
into the banquet hall of the 
Royal Alexandria Hotel. With the 
haggis and the hooch there 
was some of the former, and we trust 
there dram of the latter) 
duly ensconed in the several hundred 
stomachs attending the 


since 


it is no surprise 
sporranned members 
tremely 
noble 


‘for sure 


was a wee 
celebration, 
And the 
Gordon Bradley replied to the 
“To Canada,” at the end of 
which he standing ovation. 
This 
Winnipeg audiences are 


the toasts were performed. 
Hon. 
toast 
drew a 
was a 


triumph, indeed, for 


not too free 
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GEORGE BATTISTE & CO. LTD. 


_ CHANNEL, NEWFOUNDLAND 


OF FRESH COD 
FILLETS, SALMON, 
HALIBUT, ROSEFISH, 
FLOUNDERS, PICKLED COD 
@ GENERAL IMPORTERS. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
DEALERS, COMMISSION 
& MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
Established in 1918 


GRAND BANK 
FISHERIES LTD. 


VESSEL OWNERS, 
PRODUCERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 
CODFISH, CODOIL, 
HERRING, SALMON. 


GRAND BANK 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Cable Address— 
**GRANDFISH" 
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ST. JOHN’S OLD AND 
NEW IN PICTURES 


A beautifully produced book to mark 
the first anniversary of Confederation 


@ 64 PAGES 
@ 200 PICTURES 
@ Two Colors 


Sponsored by the St. John's Publicity Com- 
mittee of the Newfoundland Board of Trade. 


PUBLISHED BY GUARDIAN ASSOCIATES LTD. 


A limited number available for general sale at 
St. John's bookstores. Mail orders obtainable from: 


GUARDIAN ASSOCIATES LTD., 1541 Mackay Street, 
MONTREAL 25, P. Q. 


Price $1.25 per copy (add 5c. on mail orders) 


EVERYONE 


SHOULD TRAVEL SOMETIME ! 


Call us for all your 
Travel Requirements 


AIR, RAIL, STEAMSHIP, 
BUS, HOTELS, RESORTS 


HARVEY & CO., LTD. 


TRAVEL AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


St. John’s Corner Brook 
Ne:vfoundland Hotel Masonic Building 
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with their ovations—especially Win- 
nipeg Scottish audiences. 

In the succeeding days of his visit, 
Secretary of State Bradley talked to 
other groups, and was guest of honor 
at a dinner given by Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor MacWilliams. Mr. Bradley and 
his gracious wife were hits wherever 
they went, and when they departed 
they took with them the enduring 
goodwill of Winnipeggers, and they 
trailed clouds of glory. 


Called Home 


Mrs. Donald Gordon (born Maisie 
Barter of St. John’s) was called home 
on March 1, and a nation mourned. 
Thousands of Canadians, summoned 
by war from their highways and by- 
ways, met and liked Mrs. Gordon 
when they ate at the wartime tea- 
room, club, and cafeteria which Mrs. 
Gordon organized and helped operate 
in Ottawa. And they were without 
exception shocked, grieved and sym- 
pathetic when the news of her un- 
timely death flashed into the news 
columns. 

Mrs. Gordon was a war Casualty. 
Her labors in Ottawa—for the Red 
Cross, the Red Triangle, the Super- 
fluity Shop, the Eight Bells Cafeteria 

were on the heroic scale, and there 
is no doubt that from the long hours, 
the heavy strain, and the _ insistent 
worries came the damaged heart 
which finally gave out at the early 
age of 47 vears. 

There is no monument in stone to 
the memory of Maisie Gordon. But 
there is a monument, which will en- 
dure for many years to come, in the 
minds of those thousands who were 
helped and befriended and sustained 
by her cheerful canteens. 

In the wartime records of Canada, 
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@ Excellent Food 
@ Comfortable Sur- 
roundings @ Friendly 
Service @ Hotel Bar 


We also cater to 
Wedding, Private 
and Dinner Parties 


COCHRANE HOTEL 


COCHRANE STREET, ST. JOHN'S 


NADA’‘S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 
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BETTER BY AIR — 
BEST BY AMERICAN .. . 


Today, air travel offers so many advan- 
tages that it is understood that exper- 
ienced travellers prefer this means of 
transportation. Consistently, American 
Overseas Airlines has carried more pas- 
sengers in and out of Newfoundland than 


any other trans-Atlantic carrier. Our 


twenty schedules per week, unexcelled 
service and extensive experience all com- 


bine to make air travel— 


BETTER BY AMERICAN 


OVERSEAS AIRLINES 
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her name is indelibly inscribed. No 
history of the Canadian Red Cross, 
no history of the national Capital at 
war, no history of Canadian women’s 
auxiliary activities, could be written 
without many and glowing references 
to the glad spirit, the organizing 
mind, and the indefatigable person 
that was Maisie Gordon. 

It is heart-warming to think that, 
during the long weeks when Mrs. 
Gordon was ailing, she was aware of 
the devotion of those whom she had 
befriended during the trying war years 
in the Capital. It was a sweet consola- 
tion, for she was the last to complain 
that the price of her labors was too 
high. Now that she is gone, there is 
a keening sense of loss in the minds 
of many. To Donald Gordon and to 
his family grateful thousands offer 
deep sympathy. 


On the Beam 


Charles Grainger, private secretary 
in charge of Newfoundland affairs 
for Secretary of State Bradley, is right 
on the beam when it comes to win- 
ning friends in the Capital. There'll 
come a time, we prophesy, when he'll 
also do his share of influencing peo- 
ple. Our moccasin telegraph reports 
that Charlie is slated for a_ bigger 
and better position, and we'll endorse 
his boost when it comes along. He's 
perhaps the only poetry-writing pri- 
vate secretary to a Cabinet minister 
in Ottawa at the moment; a fact he 
hides under a lobster trap. But he 
also has charm, whimsicality, and 
common sense; and he’s not able to 
hide these. We're also told he’s going 
to get married very soon. Lucky 
girl! We hope she'll like Ottawa as 
much as Ottawa likes her Charlie. 
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TO 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
SHANNON 
LONDON 
PRESTWICK 
PARIS 
LISBON 
BERLIN 
ROME 
ATHENS 
CAIRO 


For information, 
Contact 


FURNESS, WITHY 


and Company, Ltd. 
AIRLINE REPRESENTATIVES 
Newfoundland Hotel, 


St. John’s 
Telphone 5623 
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Newfoundtaoad 


GANDER: Atlantic eee 


o f 


First 


As you stand on the Gander 
runways, the ends of the world 
@re no farther than the gleaming 
Girships which thunder into the 
dusk or out of the dawn with the 
mames and insignia of many 
foreign airlines painted on their 
hulls. The average number of 
planes using Gander last year 
was 1000 per month and a quar- 
ter of a million passengers pass- 
ed through the Terminal. 

In 1935 the decision to build 
@n airport in Newfoundland was 
made at an Ottawa Air Confer- 
ence, and the Governments con- 
cerned agreed on a series of ex- 
perimental flights with a view to 
establishing a regular commercial 
air service on the North Atlantic. 
A site near the Newfoundland 
Railway line and close to Gander 
Lake was selected by officials of 
the British Air Ministry. 


18 


Two 


roads 


Articles 


The responsibility for the de- 
velopment of the Airport was 
assumed by the Newfoundland 
Government with technical and 
financial assistance from the Air 
Ministry. Gander com- 
pleted and ready with radio and 
meteorological services by 1939, 
with suitable land plane 
available to continue the experi- 
mental flights. 

Then war blazed up in Europe 
and aviation development took 
on new urgency. Gander had to 
wait six years to fulfil its original 
role, but its contribution to the 
winning of the war cannot be 
underestimated. Here was an 
airport completely equipped in a 
most strategic location between 
the Old World and the New. 
The wartime story of Gander is 
for another place and time. 
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On April 15th, 1946, the New- 
foundland Government re-assum- 
ed control of the Airport, and the 
civil community rapidly replaced 
the military personnel, following 
the first commercial flight on 
October 23rd, 1945, when 
American Overseas Airlines sent 
the first plane through on an ® At any hour during the day or night 
eastbound crossing. On April 1, Gander's population is swelled by 
1949, the Department of Trans- transients of al! nationalities who 
port took over the contro! and await their plane-calls in the spacious 
operation of Gander Airport. Terminal. 


@ In trans-Atlantic flying it is the pay-load that counts. Because 
planes are able to re-fuel at Gander, which is fairly close to being 
a half-way point between New York and Shannon, more cargo and 
passengers can be carried. The importance and significance of 
Gander Airport on the trans-Atlantic air routes is graphically demon- 
strated on this map which was designed by S LH. A. L. Pattison, Air- 
port Manager, who here illustrates a point for Mr. L. G. Machin 
(right), former Comptroller and Auditor General under the Commis- 
sion of Government. 
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@ The men who pour over charts and weather-readings in Gander's 
Meteorological Office play an important part in the safe operation of 
Gander's giant skyliners. Briefing of pilots includes data on wind 
velocity and weather conditions at various altitudes. Above, a 
B. O. A. C. crew gets the latest on the weather situation from Arthur 
Dexter of the Meteorological Office. 


@ Planes can be safely 
brought down at Gander 
under the most difficult 
landing conditions, 
thanks to G. C. A. 
(Ground Control! Ap- 
proach), which was in- 
stalled at Newfound- 
land's international air- 
port by Pan American 
Airways and went into 
operation December 9th, 
1946. By this method 
aircraft are able to make 
scheduied landings when 
the ceiling is only 200 
feet and forward visi- 
bility as low as a half- 
mile; emergency land- 
ings have been recorded 
when the weather was 
actually zero-zero. Left, 
“talking down" a plane. 
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@ Re-fuelling of planes at Gander is unique, highly efficient and 
fast, for time is of the essence. The gasoline is brought to Lewisporte 
by Imperial Oil tankers and from there to Gander in tank-cars by rail. 
It is pumped from storage tanks into trucks which are equipped with 
filters, measuring gauges and other devices. The system was design- 
ed especially for Gander by Imperial Oil engineers. 


@® Nerve-center of Gander's airborne traffic is the Control Tower 
where Newfoundlanders with Air Force training and experience police 
the sky above this vital airdrome. Here, from left to right, Bob 
Banfield of Stephenville and W. Barnes of Topsail are about to change 
shifts with Verne Locke of Bishop's Falls and Wilson Cornick of St. 
John's. 


@ An average of 165,000 words per day is handled at Gander's 
important Aeradio Station, which has 105 employees, all Newfound- 
landers, and maintains a 24-hour service, under the direction of Mr. 
W.H. Heath (center, wearing overshoes). Gander's communication 
facilities, including Radio Teletype and Long Range Radio Telephone, 
are in keeping with the airport's role as a world crossroads. 


@ A joint-services base during the war, with Canadian, American, 
English, and Newfoundland personnel working side by side in defence 
of the airport and in the conduct of anti-submarine warfare, as well 
as the ferrying of planes across the Atlantic, Gander still has a cos- 
mopolitan complexion. Shown below are members of the United 
States Air Force Communications Installation whose job is to look 
after the series of repeater stations along the railway line which relay 
messages between the U. S. bases on the Island. 
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@ Gander Airport is self-sufficient in terms of catering to its daily 
flow of airliners and their passengers. A quick-lunch counter (above) 
in the Terminal is extensively used by transients whose stop-overs 
do not allow fer full meals. For those who stay longer there is a 
well equipped restaurant where first-class meals are served through- 
out the twenty-four hours. And when it is necessary for passengers 
to spend the night at Gander accommodation is provided in a series 


of buildings aptly named ‘‘Jupiter’* and ‘‘Saturn’’ and fitted up for 
the purpose. For those whose tastes run to something stronger than 
tea there is the world-famous ‘‘Big-Dipper'’ where overseas pas- 
sengers can get a drink at any hour of the day or night. 
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® There is a lot more to running an airport of the feather of Gander 
than meets the eye in a casual stop-over at this Crossroads of the 
Air. These Newfoundlanders co-ordinate the activities of the base at 
the civilian level: left to right, Jack Lee, Catering Manager; R. A. 
Simmons, Manager of Laundry and Dry Cleaning Plant; W. Mesh, 
Chief Storekeeper; Eric Winsor, Administrative Officer; G. C. Smith, 
Chief Accountant; W. W. Nicholl, Manager Airlines Hotel; A. 
Mullowney, Building Supervisor. 


@ Gander's Sir Frederick Banting Memorial Hospital, named in honor 
of the famous co-discoverer of insulin who was kllied in a plane crash 
near Gander in 1941, has sixty-five beds, is modernly equipped, and 


handled 1800 patients in 1949. Shown here are Drs. J. Crowle (left) 
and J. G. Paton, who took charge in April, 1946. Patient is Peter 
Rendell, an aircraft mechanic. Hospital is operated by the Provincial 
Dopartment of Health. 
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@® Sometimes the stork races a plane in to Gander. 
This German wife of a U. S. Army Sergeant, while 
en route to join her husband, de-planed at Gander to 
become a mother. She is shown here with her baby 
being helped aboard an A. O. A. plane to resume 
her journey to the United States. 


@ Stratocruisers of the 
world's major airlines 
roar down the runways 
of Gander carrying peo- 
ple of all races and 
creeds, young and old, 
tourists and displaced 
persons, businessmen 
and celebrities. One day 
might bring a movie star 
and another an _ inter- 
nationally known diplo- 
mat. Gander is the 
meeting-place of a world 
in motion. Shown at left 
alighting from one of K. 
L. M.'s “Flying Dutch- 
men’ is Baron Nicholas 
de Gunzberg, Editor of 
“Vogue”, en route to 
Switzerland. 
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YOU'LL 
ENJOY 
SHOPPING 


@ Fine quality merchandise 


@® Complete selections A T 
® Spacious displays 

@ Wide, airy aisles 

® Large free parking area 


If unable to shop in person, write or 
phone Simpson's Personal Shopping 
Service. 


THE ROBERT SIMPSON EASTERN LIMITED, HALIFAX 


St. John's trom the 1 Stuchos Led. - Courtesy Nfld. Tourist Development Office 


A Halftone Sereen'Fonr Every Purpose 


The coarse screen halftones - 55 and 65 line finer - 100 and 120 screen halftones are for 
screen - are used in daily newspapers using smooth coated paper. There is a halftone 
Rotary presses and Newsprint paper. The 85, screen for every purpose - write to us for de- 
line screen is for Machine Finish or Halftone tails on how your business can use halftone en- 
Newsprint when used on a Flat bed press. The gravings for advertising. 


EASTERN PHOTO ENGRAVERS LTD. 


1 BUCKINGHAM STREET-- HALIFAX: NOVA SCOTIA 
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NOVA SCOTIA” 


THE PREMIER 
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KNOW YOUR NEIGHBORS 


SCOTIA 


THIS 
iS 
NOVA 


Hon. Angus lL. Macdonald, 
Premier of Nova Scotia. 


OVA SCOTIA is simply Latin 

for “New Scotland”, and was 
actually so named while the 
French and Indians held the land, 
and 152 years before the Highland 
settlers came to stay. Since the 
turn of the century it has become 
a popular tourist country and 
while its wonderful vacation cli- 
mate, excellent recreational facil- 
ities and superb scenery have had 
much to do with the influx of 
visitors, there are many who say 
its chief charm is the friendliness 
of its people. 

The seagirt province is an At- 
lantic outpost for Canada in time 
of war, sharing with Newfound- 
land the duties of a western 
anchor in the defence of the ocean 
waterways. In time of peace it 
provides principal winter 
ocean port for Canada, a grand 
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year-around shipping service from 
a dozen harbors. 

Visitors like Nova Scotia be- 
cause it is dominated by the sea. 
Ocean breezes sweep every part 
for there is no section of the pen- 
insula that is more than fifty miles 
from salt water. The tang of the 
sea is blended with the fragrant 
aroma of spruce and pine and 
clover fields. Days may be warm 
in mid-summer but always the 
nights are cool, and many have 
dubbed it the “sea-conditioned 
province”. 

Those who reach Nova Scotia 
by boat from Boston or New York, 
as well as they who drive in over- 
land by way of the narrow 
Isthmus of Chignecto, feel they 
are entering an almost foreign 
country. This for the reason that 
racial characteristics still rule in 
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public events and _ celebrations, 
and that history and legend have 
put their marks in every corner 
and community. Visitors prowl 
around headlands of granite to 
find relics of forgotten wooden 
ships, and in little coves listen to 
old tales of wind and sail, to sagas 
of the Grand Banks and to stories 
of buried pirate gold. 

They sit beside old guns that 
rest on the sites of shattered forts 
and dream of the century and a 
half of warfare between French 
and British forces that left scars 
and memorial cairns around the 
countryside. They see pretty cos- 
tumes amid a fairyland of bloom 
during the Apple Blossom Festi- 
val. They eat and dream lobsters 
after two days at the Lobster Car- 
nival. They see kilted men in gay 
Glengarry bonnets proudly bear- 
ing tasseled bagpipes upon which 
they still skirl their bold ancestral 
airs. They see descendants of 
Hanoverian settlers staging the 
Fishermen’s Reunion at Lunen- 
burg, and one feature is the ox 
pulling contest. 


The Scots 


Fifty thousand Highland Scot- 
tish pioneers left their imprint on 
the 19th century in Nova Scotia, 
and today their descendants carry 
on old traditions and provide color 
for every event in their various 
communities. So Scottish are 
parts that the telephone 
directory will have an entire sec- 
tion listing Macdonalds. In one 
polling district, Iona, there are 205 
MecNeils, and in other areas there 
are so many Macleods or Camp- 
bells or Macleans that 
know each other only 
names. 


some 


neighbors 
by nick- 
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King James of Scotland gave 
Nova Scotia to Sir William Alex- 
ander in 1621, and a plot of land 
inside the grounds of Edinburgh 
Castle was named a part of the 
“Royal Province”. On it Scottish 
gentlemen stood while being 
created “Baronets of Nova Scotia”, 
and after 140 had been so named 
they tried to colonize the new 
land. But in 1632 Nova Scotia 
was handed back to France, and 
so ended the endeavor. 

The entry overland leads across 
the wide Tantramar marshes, and 
the Missiquash River is the boun- 
dary line between Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Thousands 
of acres of marsh form a grassy 
sea over which mouse hawks 
hover, and the breeze never stills. 
Three ridges split the marshes 
and on one of these is the Nova 
Scotia Bureau of Information 
serving visitors who arrive by 
motor. Highway 2 leads on over 
the Fenwick hills where sugar 
maples dominate, to Springhill, 
possessing the deepest coal mines 
in Canada, and then seaward to 
Parrsboro. 


Every cove has its legends of 
Glooscap, the Indian mangod. He 
hurled clods at the Beaver, his 
enemy, and they fell into the sea, 


forming Five Islands. 
away 


He tossed 
his cooking kettle, and it 
became Spencer’s Island, a little 
port where many ships were built 
in the old days. 

Highway 2 follows the shore of 
Minas Basin to Truro, the busy 
hub of the province, with a huge 
playground, Victoria Park, con- 
taining 1000 acres, alluring foot- 
paths and motor trails. Highway 
1 runs from Halifax to Yarmouth 
via the Annapolis Valley. At 
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Windsor the tides at the head of 
the River Avon leave vessels on 
the mud like bedraggled water 
fowl, while water drips down 
from wharf timbers overhead. 
Hull repairs below water line are 
easily made, and boats that have 
not made port must stay outside 
for six hours, waiting for the 
water to return. The tide-ruled 
rivers of the Valley have steep 
muddy banks at ebb, and small 
boys slide down these like young 
otters, slithering at greased speed 
from grassy brink to explosive 
ducking in the river pools. 

At Windsor the oldest Agricul- 
tural Fair on the continent is held, 
the oldest surviving blockhouse in 


at the dock. 
at upper right, Citadel Hill. 
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Air view of Halifax, Capital of Nova Scotia, showing S.S. Acquitania 
In foreground is C.N.R. station and Nova Scotian Hotel, 


Nova Scotia may be seen, and golf 
is played on the ancient ramparts 
of old Fort Edward where plans 
for the Expulsion of the Acadians 
were drawn up. There, too, is the 
Haliburton Memorial Museum, the 
beautiful estate that was the pride 
of America’s first humorist, Judge 
Thomas Chandler Haliburton, 
author of “Sam Slick, the Clock- 
maker”. The house is furnished 
as it was in his heyday and is a 
wonderful representation of Nova 
Scotia culture of a century ago. 

Only three covered bridges re- 
main in Nova Scotia and one old- 
timer is on the road from Windsor 
to Grand Pre. Visitors love to 


motor to the Memorial Park at 


on 


Thompson & Sutherland 


LIMITED 


Wholesale and Retail! Hardware 


Plumbing, Heating and 
Fishermen’s Supplies 


We cordially invite our Newfoundland 

friends to visit us while in North Sydney. 

Established 75 years and next door to 
Newfoundland. 


Phone 480 — North Sydney 


RELIEVE 


BY RUBBING IN 
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Grand Pre on a peak-of-summer 
afternoon when Fundy breezes 
cause frisky lights and shadows 
to play tag on the lawns and 
marshes. The Park lies between 
the gentle hillside that sheltered 
the old Acadian hamlet and the 
lush, flat “Great Meadow” itself. 


The Acadians 

The Acadians came first to La 
Have, on the South Shore, in 1632, 
but after becoming settled there 
were removed to Port Royal. 
Soon their numbers had increased 
until they had need of more room 
and they came to the Minas area 
where the marshes reminded them 
of the old lands on the west coast 
of France, Saintongue and Poitou, 
a country of marshes where the 
sea was kept out by dykes. Grand 
Pre was a first settlement there 
but soon they had expanded in a 
dozen surrounding villages and 
they put through, by dyking, a 
reclamation project that would be 
an outstanding engineering job 
even today. They dyked the vast 
mud flats formed by Fundy tides 
at the mouths of the rivers that 
reach into the land from the Basin 
of Minas. 

In 1755 the British expelled the 
Acadians from the country, as 
they had steadfastly refused to 
take the oath of allegiance and 
often assisted the Indians _ in 
attacks on British settlers. Sev- 
enty years later Longfellow was 
told the story and though he never 
visited Nova Scotia he wrote the 
poem “Evangeline”, as a metrical 
story of the exodus, letting his 
emotions sway him to pity for the 
ousted ones. His work has proved 
to be the finest publicity Nova 
Scotia has ever received from an 
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American source. 

The Acadians did not stay in 
exile. Many found their way back 
by ship, and others joined in a 
great trek from Boston in 1768. A 
bronze life-size Evangeline stands 
in the Park not far from a replica 
of the original Acadian church, 
now a museum of Acadian relics. 
The old well used by the village 
is still there, and many an ancient 
French willow. 

The ones who walked the thou- 
sand miles back to the homeland 
found when they arrived that 
their old farms were occupied by 
New England settlers, and they 
had to go down to St. Mary’s Bay 
Shore and there begin life anew. 
Today they are to be located in 
various regions of the province, a 
quiet and happy people, preserv- 
ing their Norman tongue, customs 
and religion. 

The “Valley” takes in the 
orchard land between North and 
South Mountains running for 
ninety miles from Falmouth to 
Annapolis Royal. The area takes 
in the Cornwallis and Gaspereaux 
Valleys. Through all the miles 
elm-crowned villages and armies 
of apple trees glisten in the sun- 
shine and the territory is named 
“the largest aggregation of apple 
orchards within the British Em- 
pire”. At Kentville during the 
first week of June the annual 
Apple Blossom Festival attracts 
thousands of visitors. It is a 
pageantry of youth and beauty, 
with a grand parade, a colorful 
ceremony of crowning the Queen 
of the Festival, dancing and 
games. 

Wolfville is a university town 
of unusual beauty, sheltered by 
the hills, and there an old house 
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has been restored to aristocratic 
dignity of a century ago, open to 
the public summer long. In one 
valley town the founder of mutual 
life insurance in North America 
was born. In another, the head of 
Fuller Brush Company. In a 
third, First World War premier of 
Canada—Sir Robert L. Borden. At 
Annapolis Royal, Fort Anne Nat- 
ional Historic Park embraces the 
entire surroundings of the old 
stronghold that was first con- 
structed in 1632, then rebuilt by 
both French and British forces. 
The old square earthwork of four 
bastions is still there, the ancient 
powder magazine, and the officers 
quarters is now a fine museum, 
with a Port Royal Room, a Queen 


Anne Room, a Garrison Room and 
a Loyalist Room. The fort was 
captured and re-captured seven 
times, was besieged another six 
times. No other’ twenty-eight 
acres in America has seen as much 
fighting over so long a time. 

Port Royal is but seven miles 
from Annapolis Royal, and there 
the Champlain establishment of 
1605 has been fully restored. 
There is nothing else on the con- 
tinent like this Port Royal Habita- 
tion. To enter its gate is to step 
back into the beginning of the 17th 
century. In the old blacksmith 
shop arrow heads were made for 
trading with the Indians. In the 
kitchen and bake shop food for 
eighty-four persons was prepared. 


Headquarters of Cape Breton Highlands National Park 
is at Ingonish Beach, a place of great natural beauty. 
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In the community room was form- 
ed the first social club in America, 
Champlain’s Order of the Good 
Time. 

Champlain organized the club 
to offset wilderness depression, to 
foster fellowship and gaiety, to 
provide emotional relief for exiled 
men. It was a real success. No 
sickness harassed the men that 
winter. Each of the fifteen orig- 
inal members took office as Grand 
Master in turn. Their duty was 
to provide the food for the day, 
and the entertainment. The choic- 
est fish and game was _ secured, 
and they lived like lords. Song 
and story carried on far into the 
evening, with the redmen digni- 
fied guests in the corner, watch- 
ing all that went on. The Order 
was revived by the Nova Scotia 
Government, the present Governor 
General of Canada is Grand Mas- 
ter, and visitors who stay seven 
days or more within Nova Scotia 
qualify for membership. 


“Digby Chicken’ 

Digby is the home port of the 
world’s largest scallop fleet, and a 
favorite summer resort of hun- 
dreds of visitors. The grandfather 
of Thomas Alva Edison was one 
of the Loyalist settlers of Digby, 
and the great inventor’s father 
was born in the town. The first 
winter the settlers had little to 
eat, and at Christmas the main 
dinner was herring. Since that 
time a herring in Nova Scotia is 
called a “Digby chicken”. 

Beyond Digby, Highway 1 goes 
for thirty miles through Acadian 
villages that stretch continuously, 
where the French language is 
spoken. The section is known as 
“the longest main street in 
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| THIS IS 
NOVA SCOTIA 
by WILL R. BIRD 


This fascinating new book 
covers the whole of Nova 
Scotia including Cape Breton. 
A perfect guide for the motor- 
ist. It will lure him around the 
neighboring fishing cove and on 

to the next picturesque town. 
| With a splendid illustrational 


section. $3.50 
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TORONTO 
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GENERAL 
ACCOUNTANTS 
| CERTIFICATE 


issued by the General 
Accountants Association 


THE SHAW WAY 


Special courses by Correspond- 
ence, leading to the Intermediate 
Parts I; 11 and Final Examina- 
tions for your C. G. A. are most 
thoroughly and carefully planned. 
They provide the utmost in 
instructions and guidance to 
Students preparing in spare time 
study for these Examinations, 

| Write for Catalogue, Shaw Schools, Dept. B60) 
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America”. 

Nova Scotia has a surprisingly 
large forest area—ten million 
acres of forest land—representing 
well over three-quarters of the 
land area. One of the _ biggest 
lumbering operations of the last 
century was carried on in New 
France, a settlement that was in 
the forest sixteen miles from 
Weymouth. It was reached by a 
wooden railway, and a locomotive 
hauled ten cars at a time over the 
wooden rails. A community of 
several homes, sawmills, a store 
and school was in the wilderness, 
and had a successful career for a 
number of years, until the lumber 
of the district was cut. 

The abundance of lumber de- 
cisively influenced the 19th-cen- 
tury history of the province. For 
two generations no other activity 
even approached the importance 
of ship building. Almost every 
creek and cove of the peninsula, 
from 1840 to 1886, rang with the 
clamor of axes, hammers, adzes, 
and calking mallets, the rattle and 
strain of block and tackle. Legions 
of shipwrights built toughness, 
speed and grace into gallant wind- 
jammers that challenged all other 
shipping for dominance of the 
deep-\vater trade lanes. 


Bluenose Traditions 


Each coastal town is proud of 
its dwindling band of retired sea 
captains, old 


wind-ship masters, 
honored survivors from a glamor- 
ous era. In sunny corners along 
the wharves and in_ shipshape 
little parlors with front windows 
facing the sea _ these nautical 
patriarchs sit and smoke and yarn 
away the hours. They love to talk 


of Joshua Slocum, from Digby 
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Neck, who sailed alone around the 
world, of the champion schooner, 
“Bluenose,” but each and every 
one has his own personal exper- 
iences to relate, and no adventure 
is lost in the repeated tellings. 

When they first retired from the 
sea many of these veterans built 
ships models which were exhib- 
ited in barber shops and in store 
windows. Visitors offered fabu- 
lous prices for them and, one by 
one, they were sold. Two decades 
ago there were few seaside towns 
where there were not a dozen or 
so ships models to be seen. Today 
they are a rare item. 

“What do these softies on the 
steamships know about the sea?” 
they asked. ‘What do these fel- 
lows they call sailors know about 
the discomforts of an old wind- 
jammer crossing the north At- 
lantic in the winter months? Or 
weathering Cape Horn? Or run- 
ning an easterly down, when day 
after day and night after night 
you would be wading waist-deep 
in salt water, your oilskins tied 
at ankle and wrist with rope yarn; 
living on salt horse, hardtack and 
bootleg coffee, with an occasional 
dish of dandy-funk, considered a 
luxury; and then turning in for a 
few hours’ rest on a straw mat- 
tress known as a “donkey’s break- 
fast”! 

Highway 3 runs from Yarmouth 
back to Halifax along the South 
Shore, and it’s a favorite drive for 
those who are intrigued by the 
influence of the sea. Many prefer 
the rugged Atlantic coast with the 
water iridescently green and blue 
instead of russet and amethyst as 
in the Bay of Fundy. They like 
to see the open Atlantic pounding 
granite shores or creeping between 
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islands up deep inlets to meet 
forest-born rivers. The South 
Shore is interesting with chugging 
lobster and tuna boats, with long 
fishing nets drying in the sun, 
stretched like great spider webs 
from posts along the roadside. 
Surf crashes on sandy crescents 


behind which dream _ brackish 
lagoons. Velvety fields reach 
down to the water. Bright cot- 


tages perch among sea-freshened 
gardens. Plodding drag 


creaking carts along coastal lanes. 

A gradual sinking of the land 
through the ages etched out Nova 
Scotia’s 300-mile-long southern 
edge with a fringe of bays, inlets, 
harbors and coves—freckled with 
islands great and small until the 
whole Atlantic exposure of the 
province looks like a jigsaw puz- 
zle. One of the picturesque cor- 
ners of the puzzle is Wedgeport, 
world famous for its blue fin tuna 
fishing. Out of this Acadian port 


To enter the gateway of the Port Royal Habitation at Port Royal, Nova 
Every detail has been restored as it 


Scotia, is to step back into 1605. 
was at that time. 
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TO AMBITIOUS 
YOUNG 
NEWFOUNDLANDERS 


A BUSINESS COURSE 

is a valuable training and asset 
to a person no matter what pro- 
fession or occupation they may 
decide to make their life work. 


Our Standard of Training has been 
maintained during the war years 
and is continuing on that high level 
with improve- 

ments and addi- 

tions where and 

when possible. 


Information free 
on request 


W.A. STECH, C.A. HALIFAX. 
Principal 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


* FRESH * FROZEN 

* CANNED *SALT 

*SMOKED *SALMON 
* LIVE LOBSTERS 


Wholesale Distributors of all 
Newfoundland Products 


Sydney. Woo Seotia 


is the tide stream known as Sold- 
ier’s Rip, which swirls about the 
rocky Tusket Islands. Thousands 
of tuna running up to half a ton 
in weight feed there on mackerel 
and herring. The big fish are 
found all along the coast of Nova 
Scotia from the Bay of Fundy to 
Cape Breton Island. 


The first blue fin taken by rod 
and line was boated at Liverpool, 
Nova Scotia, in 1871, and since 
that time every world record for 
these tuna, except two, has been 
made in Nova Scotia waters. Last 
year at Wedgeport a record catch 
of 1760 blue fin weighing 449,362 
pounds proved beyond dispute 
that no other place on the globe 
provides such an opportunity for 
deep sea sport angling. The In- 
ternational Tuna Cup Matches are 
held at Wedgeport each year. Last 
year the American Team won, 
and during the match 166 strikes 
were made and seventy-two blue 
fins boated. The largest fish taken 
weighed 857 pounds. 


The Fishing Fleets 

Commercial fishing is a main- 
stay of Nova Scotia. Schooners 
of the fishing fleets shuttle in and 
out of the harbors to ocean 
shallows 180 miles away, the 
Grand Banks, where cod and had- 
dock, halibut and hake feed and 
multiply. History has_ shed its 
aura over many South Shore 
towns. Shelburne was established 
overnight by ten thousand Loyal- 
ists from New York. The first 
water supply consisted of town 
wells, dug in the streets so they 
were convenient for all. Two or 
three of these old wells remain to 
this day. Liverpool flourished in 
the days of privateers. Nova 
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Scotia’s Pepys lived there, and 
his diary may be seen in the 
Provincial Archives; his home is 
the town museum. Nearby is 
Brooklyn, with a huge paper mill, 
where machines run off a square 
mile of paper every ten hours. 

Bridgewater is the town with a 
one-sided main street. The other 
side is the bank of the La Have 
River. Lunenburg was founded 
by Hanoverian settlers in 1753, 
and some of the speech of those 
firstcomers lingers in the dialect 
of today. The town became the 
home port of the largest fishing 
fleet on the Atlantic, and the 
people of Lunenburg built the 
“Bluenose”’, the fishing schooner 
that out-sailed every schooner 
that ventured to race her. Then 
there is trim, opulent Chester, 
where green land and opalescent 
sea are splashed with white 
houses and white sails, where half 
the homes are owned by Ameri- 
cans, and summer long foreign 
license plates seen in the town far 
out-number the locals. 

In 1748 it became evident to 
British authorities that a heavily- 
garrisoned Atlantic port, to off-set 
French designs, must be establish- 
ed in Nova Scotia. So the only 
fiat town in America was planned. 
In May, the next year, Colonel 
Edward Cornwallis came to settle 
the new town in the fine harbor 


the Indians called Chebucto, 
meaning “great haven”. He 
named it, and the new town, 


Halifax, in honor of the President 
of the Council of Trade and 
Plantations. Thirteen transports 
brought 2,571 settlers who actually 
carved their homes from. the 
virgin wilderness. 

In one of the rooms of Province 
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House, Halifax, is an old polished 
table of oak. The inscription on 
a bronze plate set in the top 
testifies that the new Governor 
and his Council for the Province 
of Nova Scotia held their first 
meeting about that table July 14, 
1749, on board His Majesty’s ship 
“Beaufort”. The system of gov- 
ernment then enjoyed by Virginia 
was adopted for Nova Scotia. 

As soon as they had landed the 
Cornwallis settlers began to clear 
land, erect homes and build 
wharves. They constructed St. 
Paul’s Church, the oldest Anglican 
Church in Canada, bringing its 
frame from Boston. From 1749 to 
the present the history of Halifax 
has been closely knit with the 
finest traditions of Britain’s army 
and navy. In 1758 General Wolfe 
stepped ashore from the “Princess 
Amelia” and for two weeks Hali- 
fax streets echoed the footsteps 
of thousands of New England men 
who had _ volunteered for the 
second siege of Louisbourg. The 
young officer entertained forty- 
seven friends at the “Great Pontac 
Inn”, and the dinner cost £98; 125 
bottles of wine and 25 bottles of 
brandy were consumed. 

Citadel Hill rises in the centre 
of Halifax, 271 feet above the 
harbor, and the rest of the city is 
draped over lesser hills. He who 
stands upon its eminence beholds 
a glorious scene. The city occupies 
a peninsula, its shore line to the 
east forming a main harbor which, 
lying north and south six miles 
long and five broad, is one of the 
finest in the world. At the head 
of the harbor, Bedford Basin is 
entered through the Narrows. On 
the west lies the Northwest Arm, 
the rendezvous for all lovers of 
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aquatic sports. 

Point Pleasant Park is a 200- 
acre playground, and _ hidden 
among its shrubbery is Martello 
Tower, a coastal defence during 
the time of the Duke of Kent. A 
Memorial Tower in Fleming Park 
on the west side of the Arm com- 
memorates the first Elective As- 
sembly in Canada, which met at 
Halifax, October 2, 1758. The 
Public Gardens are eighteen acres 
of loveliness, the pride of the city 
for more than a century. 

Along Nova _ Scotia’s Eastern 
Shore lonely fishing villages are 
situated on narrow clearings be- 
tween rolling gray sea and the 
deep forest, which runs back, al- 


most unbroken, for forty miles. 
In winter, wealth in pulpwood is 
cut in the woods and_ stacked 
beside frozen streams to await 
spring break-up and the drives 
down to mills and shipping ports. 
Places still cling to their old 
Indian names: Chezzetcook, mean- 
ing “flowing in many channels”; 
Musquodoboit, translated from 
the Micmac into “rolling out in 
foam”: Mushaboom, “hair of the 
head lying there’; Necum Teuch, 
“beach of fine sand”. 

Along the Northumberland 
Strait are Malagash, the only salt 
mine in Canada; Wallace, where 
redstone is quarried for many 
public buildings: Pictou. the 


The Gaelic Mod at St. Ann's, Cape Breton, is a gala 
event for young and old, draws many visitors annually. 
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world’s largest exporting centre 
of lobsters, and home of the an- 
nual Lobster Carnival; New Glas- 
gow, on East River, an industrial 


centre. Then Antigonish, a little 
tree-shaded town, home of St. 
Francis Xavier University and 


centre of Nova Scotia’s spreading 
co-operative movement, once 
known to the redmen as “the place 
where bears broke the branches 
when gathering beechnuts”. 

Cape Breton Island is _ just 
across the Strait of Canso from 
the mainland of Nova Scotia, and 
a bridge is to be built across the 
Strait within the next few years. 
Now car ferries take all traffic 
over, and it is like coming to an 
isolated part of Canada, a land of 
square dances and Gaelic songs, 
of milling frolics, Highland gath- 
erings, misty glens, the realm of 
giants, 


handcraft, heroes and 
weird fireside tales. 
The Cabot Trail 
The landing place is_ Port 
Hawkesbury and from it high- 


ways lead up the west coast and 
across the Island to the east. 
Those in search of the picturesque 
drive to Cleveland on the paved 
road, then turn left through West 


Bay, Marble Mountain and 
Orangedale and Whycocomagh, 
past magnificent landscapes and 


through lovely wooded stretches 
where a doe and her fawns usually 
form a part of the picture. Here 
are the beautiful waters of the 
Bras d’Or Lakes, the name mean- 


ing “arm of gold”. The broad 
waters so deeply invade the 
emerald land that Cape Breton 


has been termed “a lake surround- 
ed by mountains”. Tapping the 
ocean only through two narrow 
northern channels, the big salt 
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lakes are almost tideless. 

Driving through the 
'slopes of Marble Mountain, the 
| motorist reaches views that are 
breath-taking. Across the lake 
hills rise in intense harmonious 
color; near at hand green arms of 
land stretch lazily into a surface 
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of turquoise blue. Curves follow 
curves. Spruce slopes descend in 
terraced beauty to a beach of 
‘white sand. Whycocomagh is a 
picture postcard community, so 
tranquil looking that everyone un- 
consciously walks slower there, 
forgets all hurry. 
Baddeck straggles 
shore, in the heart of a rolling 
farming district. It is a little town 
of white-painted homes, Scottish 
to the backbone, preserving an- 
cestral Scottish customs. Not far 
away, 12 miles on paved highway, 
is St. Ann’s, where the Gaelic 


on the lake 
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College is located, and Handcraft 
Centre. It is a lovely situation, 
and there, each August, the Gaelic 
Mod and Highland Gathering is 
held, extending over four days of 
Highland dancing, piping and 
Gaelic singing competitions. 
Thousands attend each year, and 
the only Gaelic College in Amer- 
ica carries on its classes, preserv- 
ing the language that Cape Bre- 
toners declare spoken in 
Eden. 

A cairn in the town square of 
Baddeck bears a plaque with the 
following inscription: ‘“‘Commem- 
orating the work of the Aerial 
Experimental Association which 
resulted in the first flight within 
the British Empire made by J. A. 
D. McCurdy, at Baddeck, Nova 
Scotia, on February 23, 1909. The 
Aerial Experimental Association 
“vas founded at Baddeck by Dr. 
Graham Bell. The other mem- 
bers were F. W. Baldwin, whose 
first successful flight was made 
at Hammondsport on March 12, 
1908, G. H. Curtis, J. A. D. Me- 
Curdy and Thomas E. Selfridge, 
Their contributions to  aero- 
nautical science gratefully 
ucknowledged. Erected the 
Canadian Flying Clubs Associa- 
tion”’. 

The famous Cabot Trail runs 
northward from Baddeck up the 
western side of the Island through 
elm-dotted Margaree Valley. 
Twigged with tributary brooks, 
the river’s two branches merge at 
Margaree Forks. Flood-deposited 
sands there are trampled by sal- 
mon anglers from far and near. 
For rural charm of wooded hills 
and lush meadows the Margaree 
Valley has few peers. 

From Margaree 


Was 


Harbor the 
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Trail goes north to Cheticamp, 
through French villages, skirting 
the sea cliffs. Here the inhabitants 
are descendants of the Acadians, 
and great handcraft workers. In 
Cheticamp some huge rugs have 
been hooked by community effort, 
and sold to wealthy American 
homes. Beyond Cheticamp the 
Trail commences to rise on the 
high slopes and winds upward 
until it reaches a long plateau, 
which it travels until reaching 
Pleasant Bay, where the descent 
is thrilling. 

Then the Trail turns inland and 
eastward, crossing the northern 
tip of the Island, ascending North 
Mountain until it overlooks a 
billowing sea of green, spruce and 


pine, then descending to exquisite 
Sunrise Valley, with Aspy Bay 
far in the hazy distance. There 
is rugged Neil Harbor and then 
rough hill and dale to Ingonish 
and its double Bay. The head- 
quarters of the Cape Breton High- 
lands National Park is at Ingonish 
Beach, near the finest golf course 
of eastern America. Out on the 
promontory of Middlehead, in this 
area, is Keltic Lodge, a high-class 
summer resort operated by the 
Nova Scotia Government. The 
Park consists of 390 square miles 
of picturesque terrain, and camp- 
ing facilities are being provided. 
The scenic beauty of the Ingonish 
area is not equalled in eastern 
Canada, and Cape Smoky is a fea- 


The Statue of Evangeline and a replica of the old Acadian Church of 


St. Charles are features of Grand Pre Memoria! 


Park in Nova Scotia. 
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ture, towering in massive grand- represents a ruined dream of 
eur one thousand feet sheer above power and conquest. There valor- 
the sea, split halfway up by a ous men of two great nations 
fleecy cloud that has given the fought for the supremacy of the 
bluff its name. continent. 


The Sydneys Today at Louisbourg the great 
The extreme eastern part of the Piles of masonry, old cellars, 
Island is given to coal mining. mounds and embankments, speak 
There the swordfish fleets have Cloquently to the visitor of the 
their headquarters and hundreds French king’s dream of invinci- 
of broadbills are brought in each _ Pility. 
season. The coal mines at Glace Sydney is the “Pittsburg” of 
Bay run out more than three Canada, a steel city, and has an 
miles under the sea. Another short interesting history of its own. It 
drive leads to Louisbourg National was founded by Loyalists from 
Historic Park, and its 340 acres New York State, led by the former 
enclose shattered masonry that Mayor of Albany, and is built on 
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Oxen are used in the southwestern part of Nova Scotia, 


and ox-pulling contests are features of fal! fairs. 


a peninsula, the west side of 
which faces the harbor, one of the 
finest in America. The Sydney 
area is one of the best farm mar- 
kets in eastern Canada, as 100,000 
people live within a radius of 
fourteen miles. 

North Sydney is the terminal of 
the passenger and freight service 
that operates three times weekly 
between the port and Port Aux 
Basques, Newfoundland, connect- 
ing with the train for St. John’s. 
This link with Newfoundland has 
been fostered over the years, and 
is being supplemented with a boat 
service between Halifax and St. 
John’s. Over the years many 
natives of Newfoundland have 
settled in Nova Scotia, mostly at 
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the ocean ports, and they have 
quickly found themselves at home 
in such environment. Now that 
Newfoundland has become an- 
other province of Canada, this 
bond with Nova Scotia will be 
greatly strengthened. The two 
have much in common, and it is 
expected that travel and trade be- 
tween these provinces will be 
considerably enlarged. 

It is the people, in any final 
analysis, that make a country in- 
teresting, and Nova Scotians have 
not failed in this respect. Their 
lives are influenced by the sea. 
Their romantic history impresses 
the visitor. They are proud of 
their province, and they are a 
kindly, hospitable people. 
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THIS BOOK 
HAS ALL 
THE ANSWERS 


Newfoundland was 
added to the Dominion of 
Canada by constitutional proced- 
ure last year, the historians and 
the statisticians were obliged to 
dig out their books and papers 
and revise a lot of their facts and 
figures to include the new pro- 
vince. 

The publishers of The Encyclo- 
pedia of Canada, an authoritative 
six-volume reference work that is 
tops in its field, met this challenge 
by producing a special Newfound- 
land Supplement which runs to 
104 pages and is bound and finish- 
ed in the same fine style as the 
other volumes. 

Having seen a copy, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Colin Tavernor (a 
former resident of Trinity, T. B., 
and for many Quebec 
Representative for The Encyclo- 
pedia of Canada), we predict for 
the Newfoundland Supplement a 
secure place in the 
libraries, 


years 


reference 
offices and 
the nation. 
this volume contains in 


business 
home-bookshelves of 
For 


con- 


cise, alphabetical form just about 
everything anybody 
to know 


might want 
about Newfoundland. 
Local authorities “ho have con- 
tributed to this book include: Dr 
S. P. Whiteway (Education); M. 
F. Harrington (History—Military, 
and Literature); F. W. Rowe (His- 
tory — Political): A B. Perlin 
(Journalism); J.G. Higgins (Law): 
Sadie Organ (Libraries): W. M. 
Robertson (Lumbering—Pulp and 
Paper); Hon. J. R. Chalker (Med- 
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ical Service); Marguerite Jennings 
(Music). The Supplement is edited 
by Robert H. Blackburn, Assistant 
Librarian, University of Toronto. 
The Encyclopedia of Canada is 
published by University Associates 
of Canada Limited, Toronto, under 
the general editorship of Dr. W. 
Stewart Wallace, Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Toronto. —E. Y. 


REPRINT OF 
THE MONTH 


Newfoundland Joins Canada 

“As an Official of the first Cana- 
dian bank to establish in New- 
foundland more than half a cen- 
tury ago, and as one who lived for 
some years in Newfoundland, I 
say with confidence that the de- 
cision of that country to become 
the tenth Province of Canada is a 
fine thing for Canada, and I trust, 
also, that it will prove to be of 
lasting benefit to the new _ pro- 
vince. The natural resources 
which Newfoundland brings to 
confederation, in the island itself 
and in Labrador — forests, min- 
erals, waterpower — the fisheries 
of the coastal waters, and the mili- 
tary strategic position, are import- 
ant considerations. These, how- 
ever, are but a part of the con- 
tribution which Newfoundland is 
destined to make. A greater par- 
ticipation will spring from the 
fortitude, vigour and self-reliance 
of her people. They will contri- 
bute their full share in strengthen- 
ing and enriching our national 
life.” 


—C. S. FROST, General 
Manager, The Bank of 
Nova Scotia. 
(Extract from Annual Meeting 
address). 
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This 


They Build Their Own Homes 


by EWART YOUNG 


fisherman of Pushthrough doesn't 


‘ HERE are 62,293 dwellings 
on the Island, of which 
53,200 are owner-occupied.” 

“Of the 35,574 persons in New- 
foundland who cultivate land only 
2,809 are listed as farmers.” 

The foregoing statements, based 
on returns from the 1945 census, 
provide graphic proof of the oft- 
repeated claim that the New- 


At the picturesque old town of Brigus 


need to hire a carpenter 


to do the job. 


foundlanders are an independent, 
resourceful race. 

It is not shown in the census 
howy many people built their own 
homes. But it is a safe bet to 
assume that at least half of the 
owner-occupied dwellings were 
erected by their owners, either 
alone or with the aid of neighbors. 
For the Newfoundlander of the 
outports is a jack-of-all-trades. 
And he doesn’t like paying rent. 


as elsewhere the houses hug the water. 


: ‘ 4 
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Picket fences enclose the gardens or 


Even in St. John’s, where 11,651] 
dwellings are listed, only 3.710 are 
shovrn as occupied by tenants. 
This means that 68% of the homes 
in the city are owned by their 
occupants, slightly under the aver- 
age for the whole Island of 85%. 


In St. John’s, however, most peo- 


ple engage 

their homes. 
This comparison agrees 

that of the rentals figure. 


contractors to build 


with 
In the 


These gardens at Port de Grave are 


hayfields of the outport homesteads 


whole of Newfoundland the aver- 
age monthly rental is $18; in St. 
John’s it is $25. Incidentally, by 
cistricts Green Bay shows the 
lowest monthly rental average— 
$5. Next is Grand Falls with $7; 
in Humber district, which includes 
Corner Brook, the average rental 
is $18 montbkly. 

What is the average 
Ne.-foundland’s 62,293 
The census says $1500. 


value of 
homes? 
Valued at 


typicol of fishermen-farmer plots. 


And 
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Memorial Avenue, Grand Falls, 


under $500 are 9,880, while 527 
are shown as being worth $10,000 
and over. 

Traditionally the Newfoundland 
way of life is typified by a neat 
little house with its front to the 
sea and at the rear a kitchen 
garden. The earliest settlers estab- 
lished this pattern in order to be 
as near as possible to the fishing 
grounds and at the same time 
draw part of their livelihood from 


and its fine new veterans’ homes, is outstanding. 


Even in winter the new homes of Corner Brook residents are worth a second look. 


the soil. 

This 
census figures which list 32,765 
tillers of the soil as “fishermen 
and others”, against 2,809 farmers. 
No doubt a large proportion of 
the 1,509,994 bushels of potatoes 
produced in Newfoundland in 
1944, the latest given in the 
census, came from the “kitchen 
gardens” of the bays and coves. 
The same goes for the turnip pro- 


the 


is brought out by 
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Something new has been added to old St. John’s, a housing scheme with these results. 


duction of 249,075 bushels and the 
cabbage yield of 8,378,092 Ibs. 
Most of the fishermen-farmers 
keep hens, but just where how 
many of the 346,428 head of poul- 
try reported in 1945 laid how 
many of the 1,574,471 dozen eggs 
dropped that year is not shown. 
The census-takers have reported 
that 85,802 sheep, 11,443 pigs, and 
11,595 goats were kept in New- 
foundland in 1945, most of these, 


Picturesque Waterford Valley in the 


suburbs of the city 


one would assume, being kept in 
coastline barnyards. 

To round out the picture, there 
are, according to the census, 68,000 
families with an average of 4.4 
persons per family. The town of 
Grand Falls the highest 
average: 5.8 persons per family. 
Highest average by districts is 
claimed by St. Barbe, wth 5.9 
persons per family. The figure for 
Grand Falls District is 5.5. 


shows 


looks good at any time. 
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A SHORT STORY 


by THOMAS GEORGE 


ILL O’RILEY was a lot worse 

when he came back to New- 
foundland from the States. I can 
mind him ever since he was born. 
When he was a little fellow going 
to school, he was small enough to 
get away with things which would 
have got a bigger boy a punch on 
the nose. He was always arguing, 
and on the days when we couldn’t 
get out fishing or go into the woods 
because of the weather, he would 
come into Uncle Tom’s store, with 
his sharp blue eyes peering out of 
his thin face, daring us to make 
some statement so that he could 
contradict us. 

If we were talking about fishing, 
he would tell us just how to set a 
cod-trap. If were grumbling about 
the shortage or the price of fresh 
meat, he would tell us just how 
we ought to tail a snare for a 
moose. No one but Bill knew the 


best place to set nets to catch bitch 
His thin, 


seals in the late fall. 
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THE BRAGGART 


high-pitched 
piping good advice was so tire- 
some that few of the men would 


voice everlastingly 


have him along. I had developed 
the knack of having open ears, so 
that Bill’s talk didn’t bother me 
too much; it was like water on a 
duck’s back — in one ear and out 
the other. 

He stayed around home until he 
was twenty, fishing and cutting 
wood. Then he went to the States. 
His mother used to read long ac- 
counts from his letters on how well 
he was doing. But after three 
years, when the mail-boat went 
out to meet the “Clyde” who 
should be on board but Bill. 

The day after he got back to our 
little cove, the wind was blowing 
a gale, and most of us were in 
Uncle Tom’s store. In walked 
Bill. “G'day, Bill, glad to see you 
back home,” I greeted him, moving 
over to let him sit on a nail-keg 
near the stove. “Guess home looks 
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pretty good to you, eh?” 

“No, sir. I never would have 
come back if Ma hadn’t kept on 
bothering me to come home. Place 
is too small. You should have seen 
the great big houses built out o’ 
brick, and big wide roads with 
never a mudhole in them where I 
lived in the States. Guess I could 
spit right across this place. Yes, 
sir, this cove looks poky to me.” 

A few days afterward, Bill was 
out with me, gunning for ducks. 
He was steering, I was standing 
near the engine, and Bob Murphy 
was on the front thwart with his 
old muzzle-loader. There was only 
a scattered bird, and it was quite 
a while before Bob got a shot ata 
duck. It dived before the shot 
reached it. Bill let go of the til- 
ler, jumped over the engine- 
house, and snatched the gun from 
Bob. 

“Boy, you're pretty stupid to 
miss a shot like that,”’ he grumbled 
as he rammed home powder and 
shot. ““You should have seen me 
when I was out gunning in the 
States. Went out one day with a 
rich guy from Boston to drive his 
engine. He missed three shots. 
Then I picked up a spare gun, and 
shot four birds right off. Man gave 
me five bucks not to tell his wife 
that I'd shot them. He'd never go 
out without me after that.” 

Bill sat forward while we cruised 
around for half an hour. Never a 
duck came in sight. Then the 
wind freshened, and the lumper 


got worse until a good bit of spray 


Bill came 
and I went 
afterward, I saw 
Bob twisted the 
were within 


the bows. 
the 
Just 

and 


until we 


came over 
back to 
forward. 
two ducks, 


boat 


engine, 


range. 
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I shot one. When we were picking 
it up, Bill said, “Why didn’t you 
wait till they were in line, and 
shoot both of them? That’s what 
I would have done.” 

Fresh meat is usually scarce 
around our place. When the first 
snow came, Bill and I went into 
the woods to get some rabbits. We 
tramped miles, but we did not 
even see a track until after we'd 
had our lunch. Half way up a 
droke, a long valley sloping be- 
tween two steep hills, we saw two 
sets almost together. We followed 
them through thick woods, Bill 
taking care to walk behind, so 
that the worst of the snow did not 
go down his neck. We stopped 
when the tracks branched off. 

“Look,” said Bill, “I’ll go across 
the hill, and you take the tracks 
running down.” 

So I started off downhill, but 
before long the tracks angled to 
the right. It was just then that 
I spotted a rabbit. I fired, and 
was slithering across to pick it up 
when Bill charged out like a mad 
bull moose. “What did you want 
to shoot my rabbit for?” His eyes 
blazed so that I could see sparks 
in them from twenty yards. “You 
should have known that that was 
the one I was a-tracking.” 

“Just like when I was shooting 
in the States. I had just got my 
sight on the biggest deer in the 
State of Maine when a goldarned 
millionaire blazed away from be- 
hind a tree, and shot the deer 
right under my nose, just like you 
did with that there rabbit.” 

After the Christmas concert, I 
was dancing with one of the school 
teachers. I noticed that Bill looked 
as black as a narrow lead of water 
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in thick ice. “Can I see you home?” 
I asked the girl. “Well,” she 
whispered, flinging a quick look 
across to where Bill was standing 
near the fiddler, “I guess Bill sort 
of expects me to go with him, but 
I'd rather go with you.” 

When I was coming back from 
the teacher’s boarding house, Bill 
stepped out of the shadow of a 
barn. “Look here, what dco you 
think you’re a-doing, taking my 
girl home?” He grabbed my arm. 
“I’ve a darned good mind to give 
you a black eye.” 

“Let me tell you something,” 
Bill piped. “When I was down 
in the States a chap took my girl 
home from a dance. I just walked 
up to him and gave him such a 
wallop that he had to go to the 
hospital. Now you just keep clear 
of her.” 

I managed to get him pacified 
after awhile, but I didn’t see him 
for a couple of months or so. He 
went into a lumber camp about 
fifteen miles away as cook. The 
men told me afterwards that they 
had pretty nearly mutinied at the 
grub he had dished up, but he had 
managed to get on the right side 
of the Skipper. 

One Sunday in March he walked 
home, leaving the camp early in 
the morning in case the snow got 
soft during the day. When he was 
swinging on his snow-shoes 
through a thick stand of spruce 
just over the second ridge from 
the village, what should he find 
but the track of a moose? He went 
on home, and got his rifle. He did 
not say a word to us, but some- 
body saw him sneaking off when 
he thought we should all be in 
church. After dinner, four of us 
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wandered off into the woods, go- 
ing in the opposite direction until 
we were over the ridge. By the 
time we had circled to hit Bill’s 
trail, we saw that he had gone 
home again. We tracked him to 
the place where he had shot and 
skinned the moose. Then we saw 
where he had dragged the offal 
and hide to an open spot in the 
brock, where they would be car- 
ried away, and the next fall of 
snow would blot out all trace. 

Then we went back, and fol- 
lowed another set of tracks which 
let us to where he had stowed 
away the meat under some rocks. 

“Look, b’ys,” said Bob Murphy, 
“Let’s teach him a lesson. He’s got 
on our nerves with all his brag- 
ging about the States. Let’s hide 
the meat.” 

We left about two pounds of 
liver, but hid the rest of the meat 
away on the other side of the vil- 
lage, meaning to give Bill some 
afterwards. We had to work fast, 
because snow had begun to fall. 

Next morning, the snow had 
stopped, but things were by no 
means calm. Bill came up the 
road, vowing vengeance on the 
whole darned village. He went 
stamping and swearing into the 
post-office. Uncle Henry Roberts 
offered to go in for some stamps. 
He was just in time to see Bill 
tear off a message form, pass it 
through the wicket, and say, “Send 
this right off to the magistrate.” 

Then he turned round, and saw 
Uncle Henry. He gave him a 
glare that pretty near singed Uncle 
Henry’s ginger whiskers, and went 
inside to telephone the camp that 
he was staying out for a few days. 
A few days later, the magistrate 
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came up with the Ranger by dog- 
team. The Ranger brought me 
and three other men summonses to 
attend court on a charge of steal- 
ing a moose, the property of Wil- 
liam O’Riley. When we went into 
the school that had been turned 
into a court-room, Bill was there, 
sliding around on his chair as rest- 
less as a bedlamer seal after its 
pup has been knocked on the head. 

The Ranger opened the court. 
The magistrate was as nasty as 
could be at being lugged up 
through the country. He asked us 
a lot of questions, then asked Wil- 
liam O’Riley to step forward. Bill 


went forward, his eyes eager, even 
his ears pricking forward like a 
lead-dog seeing a goat-team on the 
ice. The magistrate just sat and 
looked at Bill. Bill began to wilt 
in the heavy silence. 


At last the magistrate opened 
his mouth. “William O’Riley, you 
have accused these men of steal- 
ing your moose. I cannot find 
evidence to prove that they did 
steal your meat. But you your- 
self have admitted to shooting it. 
I shall therefore fine you thirty 
dollars for shooting a moose out of 
season.” 
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How many of these questions 
can you answer? 


1. The first mail steamer ar- 
rived in St. John’s from 
Halifax in 1844. What was 
her name? 

2. The first steamer to visit 
any Newfoundland port did 
so in 1840. Can you name 
her? 

3. The S.8. Glencoe is still 
active in the mail and pas- 
senger service, now on the 
Fogo route. When did she 
first arrive in Newfound- 
land? 

. On what ship did the First 
Five Hundred leave St. 
John’s for overseas? 
Do you’ remember 
Bellaventure, the first 
Beothi and two 
Bruces? What happened 
to them? 

Which was the first New- 
foundland coastal steamer? 
The S.S. Virginia Lake 
came to Newfoundland in 
June 1888, but she had a 


the 


OLD SHIPS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


Answers on page 80 


different name. What was 
it? 

. Which Newfoundland seal- 
ing ship abandoned by her 
crew in 1864 was discover- 
ed seven years later in 
Baffin Land? 

. Which Newfoundland seal- 
ing ship was torpedoed by 
a German U boat in World 
War I and when? 

. The first local steamers to 

engage in the sealfishery 
did so in 1863. There 
were two. Can you name 
them and their owners? 
Why do many Newfound- 
landers remember the S.S. 
Cassandra? 
An ill fated ship, she came 
to Newfoundland in 1872; 
seriously burnt at Harbor 
Grace in 1884: forty-eight 
members of her crew per- 
ished on the ice in 1898; 
broke her main shaft, drove 
215 to sea and foundered 
in 1907, her crew rescued 
by the S.S. Newfoundland. 
Can you name her? 
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Supply and Demand 
F YOU don’t collect postage 
stamps you may wonder why 
collectors eagerly pay high prices 
for many of these postal adhe- 
sives. Possibly a psychologist could 
explain why certain fundamental 
human instincts lead dyed-in-the- 
wool stamp collectors to part with 
hundreds, sometimes thousands, of 
dollars for a single rare specimen, 
for it is now popular to explain 
all human behaviour in psycholog- 
ical terms. Sufficient for the pur- 
pose of this article however is the 
fact that rare postage stamps, used 
or unused, have a cash market 
value as stable as the market for 
bonds and other gilt-edge secur- 
ities. 
In the following few paragraphs 
I will adduce a number of facts 
and figures which explain why 
certain Newfoundland stamps are 
more valuable than others, and I 
will also advise how old collec- 
tions and accumulations of stamps 
may be sold in the best markets 
for the highest cash prices. 


Early Stamps 

Why is the 2d. stamp, issued in 
Newfoundland in 1857, worth 100 
times as much as the l1d.? Why 
is the 6d. of the same issue cata- 
logued at $800, while the 5d. is 
catalogued at only $30? Why in- 
deed are all the stamps of the 
same issue not priced approx- 
imately the same? 
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The answer is found in the old 
law of supply and demand. When 
we remember that the market 
value of a stamp is governed 
largely by its scarcity, we have a 
clue as to why some stamps in a 
single set are more valuable than 
others. Thus, if all nine denomin- 
ations of the 1857 Newfoundland 
set were issued in about the same 
quantity, there would be relative- 
ly little difference in their market 
value. 

But some denominations were 
issued in far greater numbers than 
others, hence some are scarcer 
and more valuable than others. 
The following shows (a) the num- 
ber of Newfoundland stamps is- 
sued in 1857; (b) their individual 
market value, unused, as shown in 
Scott’s Standard Stamp Catalogue. 


Denom No. Issued Value 
ne 70,000 $ 10.00 
3,000 1000.00 
16,000 30.00 
5,000 800.00 
| 11,000 30.00 
ee 5,000 800.00 
2,000 250.00 
8,000 30.00 
2,000 1000.00 


A glance at the above columns 
will indicate the relationship be- 
tween the number of stamps is- 
sued in a set and their cash value. 
Of course scarcity is not the only 
factor in determining the value of 
a stamp, but it is obviously an 
important one. 


Scarce Stamps 

When Post Office authorities is- 
sue a new set of stamps, they do 
not always make public the quan- 
tities issued. Although collectors 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Che Churches of St. John's 
One of a series of historical sketches on the city’s Houses of Worship 
BY REV. A. YOUNG 


ETHODIST missionaries have been in Newfoundland since 1765. 
M Though Lawrence Coughlin, the first Wesleyan preacher in New- 
foundland, was not sent by John Wesley he was one of John Wesley’s 
converts in Ireland, and for some years was a Methodist local preacher 
in the Old Country. And immediately on arrival in Newfoundland he 
took up correspondence with John Wesley, and kept him in touch with 
the details of his work in Newfoundland. It seems that no Methodist 
preacher was stationed in St. John’s till 1815, when Thomas Hickson’s 
name appears on the station sheet for St. John’s. He must have found 
a number of followers, for the first Methodist church was built in St. 
John’s that year. It was a small wooden buiding, and was erected on 
or near the site where the present Gower Street Church now stands. 

However it did not stand long, for it was destroyed by fire on Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1816. Another little wooden church was soon built by the 
enthusiastic congregation, and was opened for worship on Christmas 
Day of the same year. This church was destroyed by the fire of 1817. 
Undaunted the congregation started in to build another church, this 
time on the site where the present church stands. This church was 
more fortunate as to fires. It stood for twenty-nine years, when it was 
destroyed in the great fire of 1846. In 1847 a brick building was built 
on the same site. This fine church served the Methodist community 
of St. John’s for forty-five years, when it was destroyed by fire in 1892, 
when more than half the buildings in St. John’s were reduced to ashes. 

The present Gower Street Methodist (now United) Church, the 
mother church of Newfoundland Methodism, was completed in 1896, 
and on October 4th of that year was dedicated by Rev. Dr. John Potts, 
the then Educational Secretary of the Methodist Church of Canada. 

This is the finest United Church in the city, and indeed in the 
country. The acoustic conditions are perfect, and the artistic beauty 
and attractiveness of the church leaves little to be desired. 

The first minister of this present church was the late Rev. Dr. Levi 
Curtis, M.A., an able preacher and capable administrator. 

The Gower Street congregation celebrated the 50th anniversary of 
the present church and the 130th anniversary of the founding of the 
church on October 6th, 1946. The Rev. Dr. George Pidgeon, the first 
moderator of the United Church in 1925, was the guest speaker on the 
occasion. 


Rev. F. E. Vipond, B.A., B.D., Ph.D., is the present minister. 
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by EDWARD SAUNIG 


I am about to relate 
happened to me when I was 
stationed in St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, as an enlisted man in the 
U.S. Army. 

It happened one day late in 
March, 1944, when the fog and 
drizzle were at their worst and it 
seemed as if they would last for- 
ever. For two weeks there had 
been no break in the weather. In 
spite of this I felt good and I was 
happy, due in part to the wonder- 
ful singing of a Canadian Petty 
Officer at the U. S. O. building, 
which stood in the shadow of the 
cathedral named after the city. I 
had topped off this musical even- 
ing with a hot cup of coffee at a 


small restaurant which was run 
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by a former second mate of the 
Barquantine “Kitty Molloy”, and 
his buxom wife. 

This eating place was near the 
junction of LeMarchant and 
Freshwvater Roads. There were 
very few Fridays on which I did 
not pass up my army fare to fill 
up on codfish, fried to a golden 
brown in fat back pork, which was 
the owners’ specialty. Another 
reason for always stopping here 
was that they had discovered the 
secret of making coffee the Ameri- 
can way. 

From the proprietors of this 
neat little place I learned much of 
the history of Newfoundland. The 
part of the history of the country 
which really fascinated me was 
that which dealt with Signal Hill. 
It was natural that I should be 
interested in anything relating to 
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the “Hill” as at the time I was 
stationed there with an anti-air- 
craft battery. We Yanks had 
affectionately renamed Signal Hill 
the “knob”. 

Signal Hill was a wonderful 
place to be on a sunny day. From 
this vantage point we could see 
every nook and cranny of this 
both old and modern city resting 
below. When we trained the 
rangefinder on the city, we could 
count the people on Water Street, 
if there weren’t too many of them. 

But on a foggy day, the Hill was 
grim and bleak, and, in the black- 
out darkness, a lonely, dreary 
spot. 

It was now growing late so I 
decided to take leave of the pro- 
prietors. When they heard that I 
was going to walk up Signal Hill 
they were amazed. With the fog 
so thick they warned me, the 
ghosts of those pirates who were 
hanged on the gibbet there would 
probably be on hand to greet me. 
I didn’t take the warning ser- 
iously—-then. More leg-pulling, I 
thought. 

I had difficulty in keeping on 
the winding Hill road because of 
the weather. In the distance I! 
could hear the eerie moaning of 
the fog horn. I was almost sorry 
I had not taken my hosts’ advice 
about walking. 

My flesh began to creep slightly 
when I remembered the story of 
the pirates who had been strung 
up here many years ago. What 
would I do if a ghost should 
suddenly appear? 

The more I thought of it, the 
faster I walked. I was so scared 
that I was almost running. All 


of a sudden I heard a swishing 
sound 


nearby and someone or 
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something grabbed me by the 
wrist. I looked to my right, and 
there was a_ ghost, carrying a 
codfish by the head. 

Even now, I can still remember 
his exact words: “Follow me just 
a bit off the road”. 

Not being inclined at that 
moment to do any more walking, 
especially with a ghost, I protest- 
ed, “Some other time, if you don’t 
mind”. 

No sooner were the words out 
of my mouth than he struck me 
across the face with the codfish. 

We walked along a few more 
paces when once more I opened 
my mouth: “‘Now listen here, you 
can’t do this to me”. Again the 
fish was slapped across my face 
and this time with more of a sting 
than before. With this last slap 
he whispered in a hollow voice, 
“I want you to meet some pirate 
friends of mine who were hanged 
on this spot”. 

Much to my amazement, 
standing there before me 
three who looked very familiar. 
Upon closer inspection, I found 
the ghost’s friends to be Capt. 
Mastiff, my battery commander; 
First Sergeant Beedle: and*Ser- 
geant Oboe, the cook of our outfit. 
Capt. Mastiff always reminded me 
of a tough old eagle, and now he 
looked even tougher. The firsi 
sergeant was no more my favour- 
ite than Sergeant Oboe, who was 
never satisfied with my work on 
K. P. I felt happy because they 
had been hanged. Even now, all 
three looked like pirates ready to 
do the worst to anyone at any 


now 
were 


time. 
My ghostly guide now spoke 
again, “These are my pirate 


(Continued on page 70) 
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CURLING, Bay of Islands 


@ The oldest settlement in Bay 
of Islands, Curling got its start in 
1863 when the two families of 
William H. Baggs and Charles 
Parsons sailed up the Humber 
Arm from Bay St. George in the 
little schooner “‘Elmora’’. Our 
authority for this information is 
A. L. Barrett, long-time editor of 
the ‘‘Western Star’, pioneer 
West Coast weekly established in 
Curling in 1900 and since moved 
to nearby Corner Brook under 
new management. 

With the building of the cross- 
country railway in 1895, Curling 
expanded rapidly and soon be- 
came the centre of industry and 
commerce in Bay of Islands. The 
Bank of Montreal opened a 
branch there in 1902. Although 
much of the port activity has 
shifted to Corner Brook, site of 


the huge paper mills established 
in 1925, Curling retains its role 
as the headquarters of the large 
and lucrative Bay of Islands her- 
ring fishery. 


Today, Curling is an incorpor- 
ated town (1947) with an active 
Town Council accounting for 
noteworthy improvements, partic- 
ularly in the condition of the 
streets. In 1948 a new Town 
Building was erected to provide 
offices for the Council and a Fire 
Hall. The Council operates 
on a budget of approximately 
$20,000, provided by local tax- 
ation and dollar-for-dollor gov- 
ernment grants. Its jurisdiction 
extends from the boundaries of 
Corner Brook West to Mount 
Moriah. Some 3,000 people live 
in this area. 


} 
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@ The herring fishery of Bay of Islands is referred to as a million dollar industry 


and provides employment for hundreds of fishermen. 


@ Standing some 260 feet above sea level in central Curling is the Bay of Islands 
War Memorial, erected in 1932 to the memory of those from the area who died in 
World War |. The Monument is surmounted by a light which is visible within a 
radius of fifteen miles. A memorial service is held here each July Ist under 


the sponsorship of the local branch of the G. W. V. A. 
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@ Combining a general retail trade (see store above) with the curing and export 
of herring on a large scale, DUNPHYS LIMITED of Curling have built up an extensive 
all-round business which got its original start in 1914 when the present Managing 
Director, A. M. Dunphy, opened a small general store on the Curling waterfront. The 
large herring factory, below, incorporates the latest in curing methods. Dunphys 
have another factory at Middle Arm and two schooners used for the collection of 
herring and in general freighting. The firm, which was incorporated in 1928, has 


played an important part in the economy of Curling and the surrounding area. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND CROSSWORD 


by TOM OSBORNE 
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55 Caviar 

56 Superman’s most ardent fan 

57 Dumb Dora’‘s naughty sister 

58 Little editors 

59 Fred Allen would find good salmon 
fishing in this stream on Newfound- 
land's West Coast (Two words) 


CLUES DOWN 


1 Fault-finding fish 

2 Kind of margarene popular among 
Newfoundland housewives 

3 Sea-god 

4 Finish 

5 Vegetables in podnership 

6 William of Apple 

7 Bright light on the mental horizon 

8 Newfoundland’s Seven Senators (abbr.) 

9 This is good if you know your French; 


cenic bay on the West Coast if 
you don't 

0 Hustle and bustle 

1 A small sailboat suitable for a 

Southerner 

Kind of pilot who will help you on 

your way to the Great Beyond 

21 No. 1 ingredient of No. 12 Across 


24 Afterthought (abbr.) 

25 Do one good turn 

26 Smelly old pipes (colloq. abbr.) 

27 Tittle 

28 S.O.S. 

29 Sweet sixteen among the Romans 

30 C 

2 Little devil 

34 What a lot of highbrows do with 
their hair 

35 Umpire on ice 

37 Recumbent Avalon (abbr.) 

38 A big hand for the Newfoundland 
dog 

40 Indian faker 

42 S.0.S 

44 Ed's sister 

45 “You're 

46 Fat 

48 "Get a of this,’ said the Buchans 
miner as he dug into a new vein. 

49 Editor's work bench 

51 Loony bird now protected by law 

52 Smallwood Still Talking (abbr.) 

54 Lake in Miquelon 

Answer on page 80 


‘, roared the king of beasts 


STAMPS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
(Continued from page 59) 
often surmise the quantities, it is 
usually only when certain stamps 
become hard to obtain that any 
idea is gained respecting how 
many, or rather, how few, were 
issued. Following the practice of 
stock market speculators, some 
collectors play a hunch and buy up 
certain stamps in the hope and 
belief that few were issued, hence 
will go up in price rapidly. Some- 
times these stamp speculators 
guess correctly, and realize a nice 
profit; often their guesses are 
wrong, and they are left holding 
a quantity of stamps for which 
there is little immediate market. 
Suppose wnen the 1919 Caribou 
stamps were issued, a_ collector 
had bought one sheet of each of 
the 12 denominations, his outlay 
would have been $126.00 (each set 
being worth $1.26). Today he 
could sell these stamps _ for 
$2300.00, a very handsome profit 

indeed. 
The number of stamps issued in 
this set is now known, some of the 
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lower denominations running into 
the millions. There were more 
droke, a long valley sloping be- 
than 7,000,000 lc and 2c stamps 
issued. and more than 11,000,000 
of the 3c. These sell today, un- 
used, for 15c, 15c, and 20c respec- 
tively. But there were only 50,000 
each of the 8c, 12c, 15c, 24c, and 
36c issued; and these sell for $2.50, 
$5.00. $2.75, $4.00, and $2.75 re- 
spectively, another proof that 
scarcity makes for higher value. 
A Stamp Worth $3,500 

When Commander De Pinedo 
essayed to fiy the Atlantic from 
Newfoundland, in 1927, some 300 
stamps were prepared for use on 
this flight (the 60c Cabot stamp 
was suitably overprinted). Of 
these special stamps, 258 were 
sold over the counter, of which 
225 were used on letters, leaving 
33 unused. Twenty were presented 
to De Pinedo, a number of others 
to varicus dignitaries. Unused 
specimens of these stamps are now 
priced at $3,500 each - - - another 
indication that scarcity affects 
stamp values. 
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THE GHOST OF SIGNAL HILL 


(Continued from page 63) 


this 
years 


friends, they died 
spot over a hundred 
Say something to them.” 


on very 


ago. 


In a faint voice I said, “Hello, 
gentlemen”. 

Together, they seemed to bark, 
“Welcome”. 


And with that, Capt Mastiff 
flashed a light on me. The first 
sergeant was slapping my face 


with his gloved hand to revive me. 


Dimly, I heard the Captain say, 
must 


“Poor fellow, he have 


toppled over this embankment in 
trying to find the barracks”. 

When I tried to rise, the captain 
said, “Take it easy now lad, you’ve 
had a bad spill. Lay still for a 
while and then we'll carry you 
the rest of the way. For the past 
ten minutes, we were thinking 
you were done for”. 

Except for a bump on my head 
and a wrenched shoulder, I felt 
none the worse for my experience. 
But I promised myself that never 
again would I go walking up 
Signal Hill on a wet and foggy 
night to tempt another ghost to 
push me off the road. 


FLOWERS 
AND 
CAKES 
LTD. 


@ Something new for St. John’s is the 
modern and attractive store opened at 
156 Water Street by FLOWERS & CAKES 
LTD., which was incorporated November 


12, 1949. Managing Director is W. K. 


Howse who 


has had 15 years’ exper- 


The store 


ience in the flower business. 


has the first and only Floralaire in New- 
foundland; here cut flowers are kept at 
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a@ constant temperature to assure fresh- 


ness. In addition to cut flowers of all 


wed- 


kinds, wreaths, sprays, corsages, 
ding designs, plants, bulbs and seeds are 
kept in stock, also flower pots and vases. 


The firm also carries a full supply of 


homemade wedding, birthday and anni- 


versary cakes, as well as dainties, 


pastries, bread, rolls, etc. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND HEADQUARTERS 
FOR ALL SEEDS AND BULBS 


GORGEOUS GLADIOLI— FIRST SIZE GLADIOLI— 
Full assortment of separ- $7 for 100, $3.80 for 50, $2 for 
ate colors including many 25, $1 for 12. 
new introductions. The 
best stock, imported from RAINBOW MIXTURE— 
HOLLAND—GIANT SIZE A carton of 25 buibs for only 
$11. for 100, $6. for 50, $1.25. 
$3. for 25, $1.50 for 12. 

GIANT DAHLIAS— 


All varieties of Flower and Cactus and decorative types. 
Named varieties. 45c. each, 10 


Vegetable Seeds — Write for for $4. este Gh oft 


Catalogue. bulbs. 


GAZE SEED COMPANY 


406 WATER A: 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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| THE MODERN watt TILE 
Modern low cost walls of lasting grace and 
ore now within the reach of every home owner: 
gTYROTILE iso solid polystyrene wall tile mode in 
symphony of color harmonies in tile andin trim. 
7 gtvROTILE is easily installed and decidedly boosts 
the valve of both new and old homes: 
Tue CAPPING CORNERS BASE 
HENRY sHOMAS & soN | 
parnes Rd., Jonn p.O. BOX | 
CANADA BY mastic DIVISION | 
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GYPROC 


FIREPROOF 
WALLBOARD 


STOPS FIRE ! 


HARVEY LUMBER & HARDWARE LIMITED 
— DEALERS — 


Water St. East Telephone 6911 St. John’s 


Processors and Exporters of Quick-Frozen Newfoundland 
Fishery Products 


“Nordeaster” Brand Cod Fillets, 

fresh-frozen and smoked 

Fresh-frozen Mackerel, choice 

quality salted Fillets and salt at Harboe 

Cod in 1 lb. cartons. “‘€Wfoundlang 
Importers and distributors of 


products for the Newfoundland trade. 


FORD AND MONARCH CARS AND TRUCKS 


SNOWMOBILE HARBORMASTER RONEO LTD. 
Auto Sales & Service, Gas and Oil, Repairs, Parts & Accessories 


WEST PARK MOTORS 


Corner Brook "Phone 295 
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by ELLA M. BRETT 


Nutritional Advisor, Department of 
Health, St. John's. 


HERE is a quotation some- 


where which runs something 
like this: 


When work seems rather dull 
to me, 
And life is not so sweet, 
One thing at least can bring 
me joy, 
I simply love to eat. 


It is evident that Americans 
love to eat and they love to eat 
meat if one can judge by the re- 
port of a survey done by an 
American magazine on what 
Americans like to eat. It seems 
that over a thousand Americans, 
including State Governors, busi- 
ness men, housewives, and teen- 
agers were passed around a ques- 
tionnaire and asked to list what 
they would yearn for as a favorite 
dish. The results showed a tie 
between thick juicy steaks and 
roast beef. Next came fried 
chicken and others were ham and 
eggs, french fried potatoes, sea 
food, plain milk and_ cookies, 
bread and butter, corn on the cob. 

But what was significant and 
which was proven from answers 
to questionnaires was the fact that 
Americans prefer the simple foods 
regardless of whether the Ameri- 
can is a statesman, a worker or a 
teen-ager. 
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Newfoundlanders also like the 
simple foods in preference to the 
fancy, and what is more they like 
lots of them. We have all heard 
the expression “the Newfound- 
lander loves his stomach”. Cer- 
tainly the average Newfound- 
lander likes his three square 
meals a day and has nothing in 
common with the man who wrote 
“One meal a day is enough for a 
lion, and it ought to be for a man”. 

The Newfoundlander seems to 
like not only his three square 
meals but numerous ‘mug-ups’ 
during the day as well. The 
schedule for the day might run 
like this — an early breakfast, a 
late breakfast, ‘levener, dinner, 
four o’clock, supper and a light 
lunch before going to bed. And 
perhaps not so much in _ these 
days, but certainly in olden times, 
there was the cup of “bark” tea 
accompanying every one of them. 
And no doubt the snack for the 
“levener” and four o’clock tea 
would be pork cakes and slam- 
bang (a common cake slammed 
together). 

Supposing some magazine were 
to conduct a survey on what New- 
foundlanders like to eat. What 
would be the result? Would it too 
declare meat as heading the list, 
perhaps baked turs, ducks, 
puffins? Or would it be fish and 
brewis? Some of the foods listed 
as favorites by Americans would 
no doubt appear listed as favorites 
of Newfoundlanders such as ham 
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@ Newfoundland’s most progressive departmen 


@ DEPARTMENT STORES 


@ EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


@ WHOLESALE DIVISION 


@ SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 
@ INSURANCE 


Limited St. John's, Newfoundland 


MATCHLESS GUARDIAN 


MATCHLESS is a_ paint of the Home 
specially suited to rigorous 
climatic conditions. Thou- 
sands of Newfoundland 
homes are protected by it. 


The Standard Manufacturing 
Co., Limited 


ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
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and eggs; and sea foods such as 
lobster or salmon. But here is a 
question: Would Newfoundlanders 
place plain milk as one of the 
favorites as some Americans did? 

Somebody has said regarding 
the use of milk in Newfoundland 
“We do not seem to regard milk 
as a necessary item of the family 
diet, but think of it merely as 
something to colour tea”. Thus it 
would seem that milk is not re- 
garded as an essential food. 

The point as to whether we eat 
for pleasure or for nourishment 
may be brought up again. For 
most of us, eating is a pleasure 
and therefore if we prefer some 
other drink to milk, we are most 
likely to take the other drink. Be 
that as its may, however, some 
thought should be given to eating 
the food which not only satisfies 
the appetite or gives enjoyment, 
but which provides nourishment 
for the body. It is diabolical, for 
instance, for children to be allow- 
ed to drink commercial soft drinks 
in preference to milk. And this 
brings up the point of food costs. 
Milk should never be regarded as 
a food too expensive to buy 
money well spent. 

Let’s consider the _ nutritive 
value of milk. A noted nutrition 
expert has this to say concerning 
milk—‘Milk is the most nourish- 
ing single food and essential to 
the growth and development of 
the young”, and further he says 
“From the point of view of tissue 
building, including the laying 
down of bones and teeth, milk is 
the best natural dietary source”. 

Children who are growing and, 
therefore, building bones and 
teeth and flesh have the greatest 
need for milk and should get lots 
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THE 
3° SHIRT 
OF 
DISTINCTION 
TOOKE 
@ PYJAMAS 
@ SHORTS 
@ TIES 
UNITED AGENCIES LTD. 


St. John's, Newfoundland. 


PLUMBING & 
H EATIN G 
CONTRACTORS 


Dealers in: 


GENERAL HARDWARE 
WINDOW GLASS 
PAINTS, VARNISHES 
HOBBS BATHROOM 
CABINETS & MIRRORS 
CHROME BATHROOM 
ACCESSORIES 


CALLANAN & CO. 
Water Street - St. John’s 
Opposite C.N.R. Station 


| 
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Your wearing apparel orders for Spring 
and Summer can be filled from stocks that 
are high-lighted with the newest fashions 


from America, Canada and England. 


ST. JOHN’S 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
AND LARGEST DEPARTMENT STORE 
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of it, either to drink “as is” or 
made up into puddings, soups, etc. 
All types of milk are nourishing. 
It can be fresh whole cow’s milk, 
goat’s milk, tinned evaporated, 
dried, skimmed milk or butter- 
milk. 


A good milch goat provides an 
economical milk supply. Goat’s 
milk contains the same essentials 
as cow’s milk, and a point in its 
favor is that the animal is not 
subject to tuberculosis. 

The families who keep cows 
should know that skimmed milk 
and buttermilk are highly nour- 
ishing foods. The cream may be 
separated off from whole milk to 
make butter, but this does not 
mean that the watery part left 
over is of no value. The materials 
essential to bone and teeth devel- 
opment as well as the flesh build- 
ing materials are contained in the 
watery part of milk and not in the 
fatty portion. Children, and not 
the pigs and chickens, should have 
the skimmed milk to drink. It 
might be argued that even though 
the pig does get the milk, the 
family still gets the benefit of the 
material found in milk, since the 
pork is eventually eaten. But 
this is not so. The pig drinks the 
milk and the lime or calcium, the 
bone building material is de- 
posited in the bones of the pig. 
Since the family would not be 
eating thie bones, they would not 
get the calcium they contain. 


Eat pork by all means as well 
as other meats, but never forget 
that although they are all nour- 
ishing foods they are not a sub- 
stitute for milk. There is no one 
food that may be regarded as a 
substitute for milk. 
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ESTABLISHED 1901 


J. B. MITCHELL & SON, 
LTD. 


Commission Merchants & brokers 
WATER STREET EAST 
ST. JOHN'S 


Telephone 6247 P.O. Box 5015E 


William J. Ryaf, M.R.A.1.C. 


T.A. Building 
Duckworth Street : St. John's 


If you are looking for a dignified 
and pleasant way of earning ‘‘spare- 
time’ money, investigate the possi- 
bility of becoming an Atlantic 
Guardian subscription representative 
in your community. 
For full details, write to: 
GUARDIAN ASSOCIATES LTD. 
P.O. Box E-5434, St. John's. 


NEWFOUNDLAND RECORDS 


1. The Six Horse-Power Coaker 
Squarin’ Up 


2. The Shooting of the Bawks 


3. The Squid-Jiggin' Ground 
The Caplin Haul 


4. The Ryans and the Pittmans 
Jack was Every Inch a Sailor 


5. The Kelligrews Soiree 
Lukey's Boat 


PRICE $1.00 EACH, PLUS 15c. 
FOR PACKING. 


Also sheet music of The Squid- 
Jigcin’ Ground—50c. a copy. 


If not available locally, order from 
A. R. SCAMMELL 


34844 SHUTER STREET, APT. NO. 10, 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC. 
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LAKE & LAKE 
|| LIMITED 

Mbt Ewing & Gon FORTUNE. 
CERTIFIED & REGISTERED N EW F 0 U N D L 7 N D 


SEEDS SHIP OWNERS 


AND INSECTICIDES COMMISSION AGENTS 


NEWFOUNDLAND SEED MERCHANDISE BROKERS 


LLOYD’S SUB-AGENTS 
AND EQUIPMENT CO. 
140 New Gower St., St. John’s FISH EXPORTERS 


Dairy and Poultry Equipment 444444444444 


U.S. FIDELITY & GUARANTY COMPANY 


CONSULT THIS DEPENDABLE COMPANY ON ALL MATTERS 
PERTAINING TO YOUR 


INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 


J. K. LACEY — Res. Mgr. 
CITY CHAMBERS, ST. JOHN'S 


T. & M. WINTER LTD. 


Wholesale Provisions, St. John's 
NEWFOUNDLAND AGENTS: 
Standard Brands, Limited, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1878 


Now—a Better Buy than ever ! 


ATLANTIC GUARDIAN - The Magazine of Newfoundiand 


Guardian Associates Ltd., $2.00 for 1 year 
1541 Mackay Street, $3.50 for 2 years 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. $5.00 for 3 years 


Please send ATLANTIC GUARDIAN for year (s) to 
the following address: 


Address 


New [ ] Amount enclosed $ 
Newfoundland address: Board of Trade Building, St. John's. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


A. SCAMMELL 


THE SQUID JIGGIN’ 


And how 


O this is the place where the God bless my sou’wester, 


fishermen gather 

In oilskins and boots and Cape- 
Anns battened down; 

All sizes of figures with squid 
lines and jiggers, 

They congregate here on the squid 
jiggin’ ground. 


Some are workin’ their jiggers 
while others are yarnin’, 
There’s some standin’ up and 
there’s more lyin’ down; 
While all kinds of fun, jokes and 

tricks are begun, 
As they wait for the squid on the 
squid-jiggin’ ground. 


There’s men of all ages and boys 
in the bargain, 

There’s old Billy Cave and there’s 
young Raymond Brown, 
There’s a red rantin’ Tory out 

here in a dory, 
A-runnin’ down Squires on the 
squid-jiggin’ ground. 


There’s men from the _ harbor; 
there’s men from the tickle 

In all kinds of motorboats, green, 
gray and brown; 

Right yonder is Bobby and with 
him is Nobby, 

He’s chawin’ hard tack on the 
squid-jiggin’ ground. 
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GROUND 


it came to be written 


there’s 
skipper John Chaffey, 

He’s the best hand at squid-jiggin’ 
here, I'll be bound, 

Hello! what’s the row? 
jiggin’ one now, 

The very first squid on the squid- 
jiggin’ ground. 


Why, he’s 


The man with the whisker is old 
Jacob Steele, 

He’s gettin’ well up but he’s still 
pretty sound; 

While Uncle Bob Hawkins wears 
six pairs of stockins’ 

Whenever he’s out on the squid- 
jiggin’ ground. 


Holy smoke! what a scuffle, all 
hands are excited, 

‘Tis a wonder to me that there’s 
nobody drowned, 

There’s a_ bustle, confusion, a 
wonderful hustle, 

They’re all jiggin’ squids on the 
squid-jiggin’ ground! 


Says Bobby, “The squids are on 
top of the water, 

I just got me jiggers about one 
fathom down;” 

But a squid in the boat squirted 
right down his throat, 

And he’s swearing like mad on 
the squid-jiggin’ ground. 
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There’s poor Uncle Billy, his 
whiskers are spattered 

With spots of the squid juice that’s 
flying around; 

One poor little boy got it right in 
the eye, 

But they don’t give a darn on the 
squid-jiggin’ ground. 

Now if ever you feel inclined to 
go squiddin’, 

Leave your white shirts and col- 
lars behind in the town 

And if you get cranky, without 
yer silk hanky, 

You'd better steer clear of the 

squid-jiggin’ ground. 


(A. R. SCAMMELL) 


® Going Squid Jiggin’ used to be 
a delight to me when I was a boy 
at Change Islands. It was ex- 
citing to pull in the lively squirt- 
ing squids, trying to avoid the 
jets of sepia and learning to un- 
hook them with a sharp quick 
twist of the wrist so that they’d 
fall off without the tentacles get- 
ting around your hand. But there 
was a lot more to squid-jiggin’ 
for me than that. As we waited 
on the grounds amidst the welter 
of punts, motorboats and the odd 
dory I used to revel in the wit, 
repartee, stories and all manner 
of hi-jinks and didoes with which 
we whiled away the time. There 
were always one or t\vo local char- 
acters noted for their wit who 
took their reputation as squid- 
ground entertainers very seriously 
and what a show they’d put on! 
They specialized in every form of 
humor from the lowest comedy to 
the subtlest innuendo. Even the 
political arguments were fun. No 
matter how seriously the arguers 
started off, the mood of the squid- 
jiggin’ ground soon asserted itself 
and the most avid orator found his 
rancor dissolving in the general 


good-fellowship. How could you 
be very serious when you knew 
that any minute now, that little 
“Mickey Mouse of the Sea”, as 
Ron Pollett called the squid, 
would be shooting his homemade 
mixture of salt water and ink at 
you from every conceivable 
angle? 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ 
ON PAGE 58 


1, S.S. North American; 2, 
H.M.S. Spitfire; 3, New Year's 
Day 1900; 4, S.S. Florizel, Oct. 
4th, 1914: 5, Bellaventure came 
over Jan. 1909, Beothic in Feb. 
1909, both sold to Russia 1915; 
first Bruce came Oct. 1897, lost 
1911: second Bruce came Oct. 
1912 and sold to Russia 1915. 
b, SS Artel came May 1863, 
lost at Red Bay 1875: 7, S.S. 
Conscript; 8, The Emily Ben- 
son; 9, S.S. Erik off St. Pierre 
Aug. 24th 1916; 10, Blood- 
hound of Baine Johnston's, 
Wolf of Walter Grieve & Co.; 
11, She brought back the last 
draft of the Newfoundland 
soldiers July 1910; 12, S.S. 
Greenland. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLE 
ON PAGE 68 
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In Newfoundland the 
Royal Bank maintains 9 
branches for your con- 
venience — three in St. 
John’s, the others at 
Heart’s Content, Placen- 
tia, Trinity, Gander, Ste- 
phenville and Goose Air- 
port. 


You can bank 
on the ROYAL 


comes closer 


with every dollar you save 
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LITTLE DROPS OF WATER 


A very substantial port of the delivery cost of 
pulpwood is the ‘‘Drive’’ and every available stream, 
no matter how small it may be, is taken advantage 
of to move the wood from the forest to the mill. 
Here a tiny stream, flowing through low land is 
built up by logs to act as a chute in the transportation 
of wood. The ingenuity of the logging supervisor 

is taxed to the utiermos’ for he knows that to 

bring pulpwood by water flow even for a mile 

ic much cheaper than by mechanical means. 

Please note too the ‘surroundings’ in this picture; 
rathe. desolate isn't it? It's what woodsmen call 
‘an old burn’. Somebody, a long time ago, 

was careless and many decades must pass by 
before the damage is repaired. 

The fire season is approaching— 

Be Careful, Everybody! 
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